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Preface 


Most of the countries of the world have 
accepted to provide at least free elementry education 
to their citizens. The Directive Principles of the 
State Policy of the Indian Constitution also provides 
"free and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of U years." Article 46 further 
says that "the state shall promote with special caie 
the educational and economic interests of weaicer 
sections of the People, and in particular, of the 
scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes, and shall 
Protect them from social injustice and all forms of ^ 
exploitation 

In conformity with these articles of the 
Constitution, the state of Rajasthan has opened 
schools in the Tribal- Sub-Plan Area comprising the 
districts of Banswara, Dungarpur, and parts of the 
districts of Udaipur and Chittorgarh. The present 
enquiry is concerned With the intensive study of a 
few of the school types and major tribal groups of 
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the area. The nature of enquiry is empirical. 

However, field observations have been interpreted 
through historical explanations also. Thus besides 
survey and tools, history has also been our methodology. 

The problem of the Present enquiry is the 
realm of tnhals and their education . Our premise of 
argument is that the tribal society is a specific 
society. Logically, it has its particularistic needs. 

A society determines its educational system. In this 
context the question is: Does the tribal societal 
specificity need a particular educational system 
different from the multi-castes and etlinic regional 
society surrounding the tribals*? Data have been 
generated from the field to answer this big question. 

the social evidences have been organised liTto 

'v' 

six chapters. In the first two chapters we define our 
research Perspective; analyse our theoretical frame- 
work and discuss the strategy of research. In the 
next chapter the field of enquiry has been described. 

Chapter four and five contain discussions 
about school types— Government, Ashram and Missionary— 
in terms of their integrative aspects. In the next 
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chapter the observations of teachers, parents, 
social workers and leaders have been analysed in 
the contex:t of the differential level of integration 
obtained by the tribal students. 

In the last chapter wg draw a portrait of the 
Alternative paradigm of tribal education in the light 
of the general findings of the enquiry. 

The author is indebted to the Department of 
Policy Research Planning and Programming (FRIC) of 
Rational Council of Educational Research and Training, 
New Delhi for granting financial assistance to 
carry out and complete the study. She is also thankful 
to the members of her research team namely Shri B,P. 
Dashora and Shri Ashok Bhandarl. Her obligations arc 
also due to Dr. k.D. Shrimali, President^ Vidya Bhawan 
Society and Dr. R.S, Shukla, Principal, Vidya Bhawan 
G- .S. Teachers' College, Udaipur for providing all 
research facilities . 

October 2 , 1987 ( HMLATA TAIESRA ) 

Vidya Bhawan 

G ,S .Teachers ' College ^ 
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chapter I 


TliE perspectives 


There are two major perspectives of education: 
(i) the analysis of the objectives that education 
fulfils in a particular society, and its relationship 
with features such as the economy, the Polity, the 
stratif icatory system, in other words, the analysis 
of the objectives of education as a social institution 
and an understanding of its relationship with other 
elewaits of the system, and (ii) the analysis of the 
structure and the functioning of the educational 
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system itself. These tv;o Perspectives constitute 
the theoretical frame-woric of educational system , 

I'he basic tenet of any educational system lies in 
the fact that it corresponds to the needs of its 
immediate society. The consumers of education are 
the members of the society. i\nd, therefore, the 
content of education, its syllabus and methods of 
teaching are specific to the needs of the society. 

V/e cannot impart education through rule of 
thumb. It has to reach its consumers in a scientific 
way. If our educational in-put does not tally with 
educational out-put, the arithmetic is wrong. There 
is some Weakness in the theory. The problem of our 
present enquiry basically lies in the argument: if 
the tribal society in India is specific in its polity 
and economy, if the tribal society is particularistic 
in its structure and profile, does not it mean that 
it should have a specific and particular education 
system for it? Or, if there is plurality of culture 
in India, if there is regional differentiation, dues 
it mean we should have plurality of educational 
systems? Or, does a monolithic educational system 
cut across regional and cultural differentiation and 
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fulfil Wider integration needs of the society? 

These are a few of the theoretical perspectives which 
need to be discussed before any analysis of 
theoretical data is attempted. 

THF GOALS OP SOCIAL CH-ANGE 

One of the objectives of education 
notwithstanding any regional specificity is to bring 
about desired social change. This objective cuts ai*rosB 
the nation-wide social differentiation. When we discuss 
the goals of social change, the relevant questions are: 
Where and in what segments of our society is this 
change being attained and to what degree? bo differerit 
levels of education reflect different levels of 
identification with new values and behaviour patterns? 
bo differences m social backgrounds of students as 
Well as teachers make any difference in the 
acceptance of these values? To what extent are teachere 
aware of the implications of accepting these values 
and how far are they equipped or inclined to practise 
them? Are the different tyPes of institutional 
sponsorships, governmental, municipal, voluntary, 
religions, differentially suited to the inculcation 
of these values? 
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The a 'rove quer^tions need to be answered. To 
begin with, we should first look to the constitution 
which provides us a set of norms and values which 
serves as a goal of social change. The Constitution, 
above all places before the People a democratic 
society Which recognizes the dignity and the basic 
rights of the individual and holds the promise of an 
order in which social, political and economic justice 
and equality will prevail. These goals may be traced 

i 

to the liberal philosophy of nineteenth century 
Britain which had influenced the educated sections of 
our society including the makers of our constitution. 

The other substantial goal of Indian society 
besides parliamentary democracy is rationality 
including secularism. Rationality, actually, is a 
dimension of liberalism. "Rationalism has different 
social, philosophical and theological connotations, 
but essentially it refers to the practice of accepting 
reason as the basis for action and judgement. V/hat is 
considered "reasonable" may vary from time to time 
and culture to culture. In the modern world the 
"reasonableness" of an action is sought to be 
established largely on whether it is based on available 
scientific knowledge. In social life acceptance of 
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rationality means rejection of prejudice against 
individuals or groups and of superstition of all kinds. 
Rationalism m this sense is somewhat different from 
a belief in science and willingness to use and 
benefit by scientific technology. Religious bigotry, 
racial or caste prejudice and regional pride are 
inconsistent \Jith a rational attitude of mind. The need 
for rationality in social life in this sense can hardly 
be over-emPhasised , Any hope of achieving integration 
among the People of many religions, castes and 
languages of India can only be based upon the acceptance 

•I 

of rational social norms by its people." 

It must be observed that the value of rationality 
is not deep-rooted in the tradition of this country. 

The high caste Hindus, the landed property People, the 
White-collared gentry and the elites who had benefited 
by the British education system during the earlier 
parts of the present century did not hold in high 
esteem the liberal view of rationality, They lived 
largely by two different sets of norms — one that 
governed their Public and occupational life and the 

i 

other that governed domestic and social life. The 
norm of rationality was applied with greater readiness 
and ease in the former area i.e. in the realm of public 
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and occupational life, but it was not considered 
relevant or applicable in the latter. The reforTii movement 
which started during this Period wag not inspired by 
any sense of rationality. It was motivated and 
strengthened by the values of emotionality and humanism* 
Later, with the growth of the nationalist movement 
the programmes for removal of caste disabilities and 
removal of untouchability also appeared as political 
necessities for forging a strong, united front against 
the foreign ruler. Admittedly, rationalism is a new 
value put forward by our Constitution, The question 
here is whether our system of education to-day 
continues to nurture and strengthen the rational 
approach to life among students who pass through our 
schools and colleges. If it does not, then rationalism, 
secularism will mean at best tolerance of other people 
and their ways of living. It will lead to an ability 
for mutual sufferance based on intellectual lethargy, 
not to mutual appreciation and interaction betweien 
groups . 


However, the introduction of the value of 
rationality rejects the efficacy of magic and ritual. 
One Who believes In rationality argues that his 
behaviour is amenable to intellectual analysis. He 
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ceases to have faith in fate and destiny and looks 
upon human action as the cause for much that he 
sees around him. Within the limits of his oWn 
limitations and abilities imposed by the social 
situation, he believes in the importance of his oWn 
efforts to achieve his goals. Viewed in this way he 
is both an activist and also an optimist. 

Linked with the value of rationality is 
seculariBin. In Indian situation it is discussed in 
the context of state and religion. Such an usage has 
been drawn from the liberal democratic tradition of 
the West. It is thus to be distinguished from the 
secularism of the marxlan communist tradition which is 
motivated by an active hostility to religion as such. 

D.E. Smith has provided a working definition of a 
secular state as has been used In the Indian Constitution 

"The Secular state is a state which 
guarantees individual and corporate 
freedom of religion, deals with the 
individual as a citizen irrespective 
of his religion, is not Constitutionally 
connected to a particular religion nor 
does it seem either to promote or 
interfere with religion."^ 




A closer examination of the constitutional 
usage of secular state given by Smith, thus, involves 
three distinct but interrelated sets of relationships 
connecting the state, religion and, the individual: 

( 1 ) Individual and religion (freedom of religion); 

(2) State and individual (citizenship); 

(3) State and religion (separation of state and 
religion ) . 

The Indian brand of secularism borrows heavily 
from Gandhiji and Jawahar lal ITehru. This kind of 
historical explanation helps us to understand the 
importance of secularism in our educational system. Th 
value of Secularism, ideally, is shared by the diverse 
social segments of the society. Gandhiji developed his 
secular ideology on the tenets of his religions 
presupposition. Gandhiji’ s starting Point was that of 
a religious man who believing all religions to be true 
accepted a theory of the state which was fit in this 
belief, Jawahar Lal Kehru's secularism is based on 
rationality and scientific spirit. His starting Point 
was that of a practical political thinker and leader 
Who while Personally believing all religions to be 
mostly untrue had to provide for their freedom to 
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function peacefully without prejudicing the democratic 

5 

system; hence the secular state. 

Nehru firmly agreed for the separation of 
state from religion, i'or him secularism was the 
cardinal doctrine of a modern democratic practice. 

Gandhi's secularism was a little micoina. His idea was 
that all religions are equally true. The religions 
may lead to a non-comniunal state but never to a truly 
secular state. 

Keeping aside the controversy of the definition 
of the secularism it must be observed that our notion 
of secularism to-day is that of non- communal and non- 
interventionist state in the religion practised by an 
individual or a group. However, in its wider connotation— 
beyon^the Constitution-secularism also means humanism, 
and a scientific spirit caused by rationality. 

Yet another value which the Indian society 
has to attain is the goal of equality. This aspect of 
our Constitution is also borrowed from the liberal 
philosophy of the west. It emerges, in the Indian 
context from the British-sponsored system of education . 
((^ begin with the notion of equality meant only equality 
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before law. Vyen in Enpland the concept of equality 
had not gained very much broader significance in the 
nineteenth centuary. The idea of equality in voting 
rights came later — having been extended first to the 
new middle class and much later to the common man. 

Women earned the right to vote only in the twentieth 
c en tury , 

Today the idea of equality has gained a much 
wider significance. Minimally it means equality of 
opportunity and in this concept of equal opportunity, 
the opportunity for education has a central place. Since 
the Second World \var the concept of equality has gained 
a new meaning by the development of the concept of 
'social justice', which recognises the right of the 
und er- privileged to help and assistance. Our constitution 
has taken special cognizance of this principle of 
social justice and has enjoined upon the government to 
provide special facilities to the backward classes 
whereby they can be helped to overcome their social, 
Political and economic disabilities."^ 

The Constitution also gives the value of 
socialism. Though it has not been defined, socialism 
as is found manifest in government policy and plans 
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shov/B that there would be de-constriction of money 
in a few hands. The increasing inequality would be 
reduced considerably. Ve can find economic and social 
inequality between two segments, the backward classes 
and the non-backward classes, the former including 
the scheduled castes, the scheduled tribes and the 
latter backward classes. Together, they comprise 
roughly one- third of the total population of the 
country. These backward classes have to be treated 
on the basis of the value of distributive justice. The 
quality of life of these segments of society has to 
be improved. And this forms, in a simpler way the 
corner-stone of socialism. 

The other main contributory influence In thi, 
formulation of India's social goals as stated in the 
Five-Year Plans has been acceptance of the model of 
economic reconstruction based upon modern technology 
and specifically, large-scale modern industry. The 
Political and social values and institutions within 
which modern economic development has taken place 
have been very different in various parts of the World, 
To divide them into dichotomies such as capitalist 
and socialist or democratic and totalitarian is to 
over-simPlify the issues. In India the phrase 
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’democratic socialis^m’ has gained currency hut 
7 political leaders have been shy of clearly defining 
the content of this goal. So far as the Constitution 
is concerned the clearly descernible impact of these 
diverse philosophies seems to have been the 
insistence on the goals of equality ~ social, political 
and economic, and of Justice — again social, political 
and economic. In this categorical emphasis on social 
and economic equality and on social and economic justice, 
the Indian Constitution goes a little beyond what was 
implied in the broadly liberal goal of Political 
equality , 

Industrialization and urbanization have 
nowhere been mentioned as national goals. However, 
the implementation of Five-Year Flans and the 
accompanying packages of development programme show 
that our major shift has been towards industrialisation 
and urbanization, though occasional swing is observed 
towards rural development. Education is supposed to 
equip the younger generation withv ideas, skills and 
attitudes concerning the broad national goals including 
parliamentary democracy, equality, secularism, 
socialism, industrialization and urbanization. The 
challenge before education is to see that the st:rucuure 
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of education as well as the content of ideas that it 
presents help in the development of a liberal 
Personality which is democratic, secular, socialistic, 
rational, bureaucratic, industrial, urban. The goals 
of change in the Indian context, therefore, are 
multiple . 

OBJECTIVES Qg EDUQA!JIQN IN DTDlAtT SOCIETY 

In the ICSSR Trend Reports on the Survey of 
Research Sociology and Social Anthropology (196 9-1979) f 
the objectives of education have been discussed in tefms 
of modernization, change and development.^ It is stated 
that the dominant objective of education is to 
moderhiae the society, it is argued that the fuction 
of education is to provide a direction to the society. 

It should not be taicen for granted that in 
all situations education functions as an instrument of 
development. The authors in the eighties have taken a 
shift and display their scepticism about the 
effectiveness of education and they show the areas where 
education has failed. Among these authors K .Ahmad 
questions the justification for the massive faith that 
planners and policy makers in independent India have 
placed on education. She argues that although formal 
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education can Play a vital role in 'additional change' 
through transformation of the knowledge, attitudes 
and values of the People, its effectiveness in 
bringing about structural changes in society is 
extremely limited. She argues: 

"The vicious circle in which education 
is caught in India to-day may he broken 
if the linkages between the existing 
practices and procedures m education 
and vested interests in the status-quo 
are meaningfully exposed by social 
scientists through their research." 

Suma Ghitnis, S .Shukla and A.R.Desai make similar 
observation on the objective of education as a 

O 

modernizing, charge and development agent. Ghitnis 
very aptly illustrates with a variety of data about 
the differential functioning of education as an 
instrument of development, A.R.Pesai questions the 
viability of education as an instrument of change. 

He traces the expansion of education in the country 
during the Post-ind ePend ence Period, compares it 
With the growth of education in the British Period, and 
examines the issue of the medium of instruction ana 
some other features of the system, to arrive at the 
conclusion that education in Post-indeP end ence India 




hae not been Purposively geared to obtain the changes 
aimed at. He particularly questions the suitability oi 
post- independence policies, fundin^and financing of 
education to the goals of social mobility, equality 
and quality.^ S.Shukla observes that the problem of 
gearing education to development and to change as 
visualised in our Constitution, Five-Year Plans and 

1 0 

government policies is largely political and managerial. 

The other major influence in the determination 
of educational objectives is the national goal of rapid 
economic development, "Superficially this may appear to 
be mainly a problem of increased 'material inputs and 
outputs' , In actuality even economists do not accept 

s 

this simple notion of economic development. There is 

minimally the additional requirement of technically 

qualified manpower, but there is the equally jmPortant 

factor of the attitudes, values and social institutional 

arrangements which are conducive to economic development 

and are regarded as a part of the process of 
1 1 

mod ernization 

Modernization involves ideology. It is multi- 
dimensional, It has a broad spectrum. It influences 
nearly all aspects of human life, central 
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characteristic of the process of modernization is the 
growing linkage hetween the technology of modern 
economic life and the discoveries and invention of 
science. The contemporary society in India, including 
the trikal one, calls for an increasing measure of 
freedom from the restraints of caste and kin. Individuals 
and valued for what they achieve rather than for the 
status of their parental family. Opportunities for jobs 
and education are related to objective, un iversalistic 
criteria rather than the criteria of kin or caste 
membership . 

It is expected of education to equip the 
individual with a sprit of independence and a sense 
of adventure. It must also give a greater capacity for 
diBcrimina,tion and judgement whereby he can make his 
oWn choice between conflicting norms and values of the 
pluralistic society in which he will be called upon 
to live. 

TRI BAL EPUGATIOTI : _S 0CIAL CONDITION 

Our Constitution gives privileged status to 
the disadvantaged groups, namely, scheduled tribes 
and scheduled castes. This status has been assigned 
because of some historical reasons. The content and 




orientation of tribal education has to be geared 
up according to the social conditioning in which the 
tribals live. One of the foremost conditioning of the 


tribalB in the country has been their pattern of 
^inhabitation , They are a pre-Drawidian , pre-Aryan group 
of People inhabiting this country since the dawn of 
civilization. They are the original settlers to this 
country, the Adivasies. As first settlers to this 
country they lived in forests and hills. It is because 
of this that they are also called as girjjan , hill 
dwellers, and Vanvasj, forest dwellers. 


The economy of the tribals in the recent past 
depended on forests and hills. The forests provided 
them forest produce and wood besides game for hunting. 
The hills protected them from the Invaders. The forests 
and hills thus encapsulated the tribal society for 
centuries. It provided them two major attributes; 
isolation from the mainline regional society, and 
subsistence economy. The twin aspects oi the tribal 
social conditioning have provided a discrete ethos to 
the tribal society. It is this historicity which is 
responsible for providing them protective discrimination 
for their development. 
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The historical general backwardness of the 
tribals coupled with isolation and subsistence economy 
has kept these groups in backwaters for centuries. 

What is Worse the non-tribals and the rulers missed 
no opportunity in the exploitation of these groups. 

It has been the irony of fate that the tribals who 
helped the Rajputs during medieval period to fight 
against the Mughals and Marathas were in the later 
Period during the ascendency of Rajput rule, oppressed 
ithe tribals, They were treated as beasts. The Rajput 
"(rulers hung them uPside down the tree, flogged them 
Publicly, and gauged out their eyes. Politically, 
therefore, the tribals remained victims of the high- 
handedness of the non- tribals, particularly the high- 
caste Hindus . 

The tribal economy has also suffered a continuous 
downward mobility. In the initial periods of history 
it depended on forests and forest produce. At a later 
stage some of them migrated to plains. It was the 
firs^: historical opportunity for the tribals to witness 
social stratification. Commenting on the division of 
Bhils of the erstwhile state of Mewar of Ra^putana, Major 


Erskine observes: 
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"The Bhils have, by the various changes 
in their condition, been divided into 
three classes which may be denominated, 
the village, the cultivating, and the 
Wild or mountain Bhils. The first 
consists of those who froBi ancient 
residence or chance have become inhabitants 
of villages in the plains (though 
usually near the hills) of which they are 
the v;atchmen and are incorporated as a 
Portion of the community. The cultivating 
Bhils are those who have continued in their 
Peaceable occupations after their leaders 
Were destroyed or driven by invaders to 
become desperate freebooters. Specimens 
of these two classes are to be found in 
almost every state. The third class, tha-D 
of the Wild or mountain Bhils, comprises 
all that part of the tribe which, preferring 

4 ^ 

sevage freedom and indolence to submissions"*' 

The rribal isolation has been an important 
characteristic in the process of their learning. It 
Would he interesting to note that in the year 1 9^8 
the erstwhile state of Mewar had 14 schools including 
2 Anglo-vernacular secondary schools. The total budge'^ 
allocated to the state came to Rs.24,000/- only. In 
the erstwhile states of Bungarpur and Banswara there 
was one Anglo-vernacular secondary school in each 
state. The number of post- primary and lower primary 
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schools did not exceed 12. The tribal boys and girle, 

leaving aside some boys of the Mewar Bhll Corps hardly 

attended any school. The educational situation of the 

tribals in the first quarter of the 20th century was 
13 

more than worse. 

let another social conditioning in which the 
tribals lived, besides subsistence economy and 
isolation, was feudalism. We would further argue that 
the problems of education among the tribals have to be 
seen within the historical-social context of the group. 

We are trying to dePict it at the level of southern 
Rajasthan which is the I’rlbal Sub-I'lan ^rea (TSP) of the 
state . 

We have historical evidence to state that the 

Bhils Were the rulers, chiefs and Jaglrdars of the 

erstwhile state of Banswara and Bungarpur . Popular legend 

has it that a Bhil chieftain Bisna or Bansia was the 

ruler of Banswara. The city is founded after his name.^'^ 

In the case of Bungarpur the founder chief was Bungaria 

Bhil and similar is the case of Kushalgarh where the 

chief Kushala Bhil was defeated. Brlj Raj Chauhan 

Who has made an ethnographic study of the towns of the 
1 6 

tribal region observes that ’’Among the Jag iidars there 
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Were Tx)th the Rajput and the Bhil. Witliixi their realm 
the state did not intervene." 

The feudalism which was found prevalent in the 

erstwhile Rajputana States was different from the one 

which existed in Europe. It is really difficult to 

17 

define precisely the term feudalism. R .S . Sharma has 
tried to develop a model to define and explain feudalism 
in general. His explanation runs as under: 

the Political essence of feudalism lay 

in the organisation of the whole administrative 

structure on the basis of land: its economic 

essence lay in the institution of serfdom in 

Which Peasants were attached to the soil held 

by landed intermediaries Placed between the 

King and the actual tillers, who had to pay 

rent in kind and labour to them. The system 

was based on a self-sufficient economy in 

which things Were mainly produced for the 

local use of the Peasants and their lords 

1 ft 

and not for market.” 

The feudals, that is, the Jagirdars were the 
intermediaries between the central ruler and the 
actual tiller. He appropriated the land rent to his 
Personal gain after paying a part of it. With the 
ascendency of RajPut power the Bhils were subordinated. 
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This subordination made them victims of exploitation. 
There '''as unequal exchange between the ruler and the 
Bhil. ^he tribals were required to pay taxes on the 
occasion of birth and marriage in the royal family. 
Besides, they were also asked to render begar forced 
labour. The Jagjrdarj system in this part of the 
country as elsewhere also was based on exploitation . 
There Were various aspects of exploitation in feudalism. 
It did not remain restricted to the rulers only, the 
high caste Hindus also exploited the tribals. 

The tribal educational situation has, therefore, 
to be analysed in terms of the social conditioning 
of the People in the past. It would not be wrong to 
say that in the long periods of history the non-tribols 
have created some myths about the People. These have 
become stereotypes. Tod, writing in 109 about Western 
India, observes that "the Bhil will feed on vermin of 
any kind, foxes, jackals, rats,..., yet in moral 
degradation their fellowship is complete." ^ The non- 
tribals would call them cow- eaters. The tribe is said 
to be dishonest and ungrateful. A few more distorted 
images of tribals of southern India could be enumerated. 
The point which requires attention is that if we look 
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at the protleiDS of tribal et^ucation within the 
'shadow' of these non-tribal prejudices and 
stereotypes our scientific analysis of these People 
is lUcely to be obsessed. ’We would, therefore, only 
argue that let us looh at the tribal educational 
situation as is found today in the context of the 
historical social conditioning namely subsistence 
economy, isolation in hills and forests, feudalism, 
exploitation and the stereotypes developed by the non- 
tribals, specially the high castes Hindus. 

TRIBA15 IH THE POST PERIOD: THE NEW 

SOCIAL And COHSTlTOTIQlirAL COHDITIOH ; 

The po st-ind ePend ence Period marks a conspicuor: 
watershed ii] the social history of the Bhils.The frame's 
of our Constitution have givoi certain special 
safeties and securities to the tnbals .These safeties 
and Securities provide some protective discriminations 
to the tribals agamst the non-tr ibals . The Constitution 
declares in its Article 542, that "the Scheduled Tribes 
are the tribes or the tribal communities or parts of or 
groups Within tribes or tribal communities" which the 
President may specify by public notification . as these 
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groups are presumed to form the oldest ethrologjcal 
Sector of the Population, the term 'Adivasi' has 1)600016 
fairly popular. The International labour Organisation has 
classified them as ' indlgemoue ' . 

The largest concentration of tribal People 
anywhere in the world except Perhaps Africa is in India, 
According to 1981 census Scheduled Tribes number 
5, 16 j 28, 638 Gonstitutiong 7.5 Per cent of ths total 
population of the country. Speaking more than 100 
languages they have been concentrated mostly in the 
states of Mizoram (93 .55^), Nagaland (85,9S^O, Mcghalayai 
(80.56S^9), Arunachal (69 *825^), Madhya Pradesh (22.97'/0j 
Gujarat (12.22^^), Rajasthan (12.21/0 and Bihar (8,3 . 

The first four states situated in northeastern Lidia are 
actually the tribal states but their total number is 
not very large* 

The Constitution in its Article 46 observes: 

"The states shall promote with special care 
the educational and economic interests of 
the Weaker sections of the People, and, in 
particular, of the Scheduled Castes, and the 
Scheduled Tribes and shall protect them from 
social injustice and all forms of exploitation." 

Other Articles empower the President to make 
arrangements for the implementation of this high idea. 
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Jirticle 244 empowers him to declare any area, where there 
is a substantial population of tribal People ae a 
scheduled area under the fifth schedule or in Assam as 
a tribal Area under the sixth schedule. Article 275 of 
the Constitution provides for financial assistance to the 
states for the imPlemetitation of the provisions of the 
Constitution. Articles 330, 332 and 334 provide for 
reservation of seats for the scheduled tribes in the 
House of the People and the State legislatures for a 
certain Period. Article 335 procides for reservations in 
the services . 

i\rticles 15, 16 and 19 make it possible while 

legislating on any matter, to take into consideration trip 

special conditions of the tribes in the matter or 

enforcing the provisions relating to the equality of 

all citizens. The object is to safeguard their interests 

and their way of life. Article 29 guarantees educational 

and cultural rights to all the citizens. Article 45 of 

the Constitution is more specific regarding obligation 

of the state. It directs the state: 

"to strive to provide withm a period of 10 years 
from the commencement of the Constitution free 
and compulsory education up to the age of the 
14 years." 
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What is of more importance from the Perspective of 

the deprived sections is article 46 which directs: 

"to promote with special care the education 
and economic inter/ests of the weaker sections 
of the society and in particular scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes." 

Besides the Constitution, the main bases of 
Educational Policy in India are the several Commissions 
and committees appointed from time to time to suggest 
reforms in the educational system so as to meet 
adequately the new demand of the country. 

The education commissions include Ttolversity 
Education Commission (1949), Secondary Education CommiBslo 
(1952-53) and Kothari Education Commission (1964-66) 
latest among the goverment documents on education is the 
National Policy on Education (1986). There is a strung 
bearing of the New Education Policy on the Scheduled 
Tribes . 

Iccording to the New Educational Policy Document 
the state government would accord priority in the opening 
of primary schools in tribal areas including the 
construction of school buildings. In order to provide 
identity to the tribal ethnicity, efforts would be 
made to develop curricula and *' devise instrumental 
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materials in tribal language at the initial stages with 
arrangements for switching over to the regional language* 
Efforts Would also be made to prepare schedule trihe 
youths to taice up teaching jobs in tribal areas. 

The New Education ^‘olicy Eocument puts a 
premium on starting residential schools for tribals 
including Ashram schools. looking to the need structure 
of the tribals special efforts would be made to bring 
them to accept technical, professional and para- 
professlonal courses as a new deal for their future. 

The document also emphasises the introduction 
of Anganwadi centres^ non-formal and adult education 
centres on priority basis in areas predominently 
inhabited by the scheduled tribes. It is planned that 
curriculum at all stages of education will be designed 
to create an av/areness of the rich cultural identity 
of the tribal people as also of their enormous creative 
talents.^® 

All the reports of the Commissions, the 
policies of five year plans Pertaining to educational 
achievements and the document on National Policy on 
Education endorse the Constitutional Commitment of 
equality opportunity in education to all the groups 
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of the society. The Kothari education Commission 
observes in terms of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes: 


"In regard to tribal education, provision 
of facilities at the primary stage should 
be improved and Ashram schools should be 
established m spreadly populated areas. 

The medium of instruction for the first 
two years of the school should be the 
tribal language and during this Period the 
children should be given oral instruction 
in the regional language and by the third 
year the regional language should become 
the medium of Instruction." 

Despite the breakthrough made by modern 
transport facilities, a large number of tribal areas 
remain unapproachable during rainy days. The non-trlbals 
normally avoid their postings in the tribal villages. 

If postings are made a large number of them play 
truant and reach their headquarters only to collect 
their pay pockets. To avoid such a situation the 
Kothari Commission recommended; 

"Teachers should be provided better pay- 
scales and adequate housing facilities 
to take uP the task of teaching in tribal 
areas.... teachers working in tribal areas 
should know the tribal language and culture." 




A large numbei’ of Policy decisions made in the 
National Policy on Education (1986): Programme of 
Action include recommendations of National Policy 
Resolution 1968. Article 4 of the National Policy 
on Education suggests: 

"More strenuous efforts be made to 
equalise educational opportunities. To 
promote social cohesion and national 
integration common school system as 
recommended by the education commissions 
be adopted. Efforts should be made to 
improve the standard of education in 
general schools. All special schools like 
public schools should be required to 
admit students on the basis of merit and 
also to provide a prescribed proportion 
of free-studentshiP to prevent segregation 
of social classes." 

The Five Years Plans of the country have initiated 
some programmes for the Welfare of the weaker sections. 
In the earlier siic plans separate allocations have 
been made for the welfare of the Scheduled Castes an0 
Scheduled Tribes. Starting with an allocation of 
Rs. 31.90 Crores in the first plan it has been raised 
to total allocation of Rs .960,80 Crores m the SiTth 
Elve Year Plan. The major share of the allocation 
(Re . 506 .5 Crores) in the Sixth Plan has gone to education 
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Which has been considered as a sheet anchor of any 
programme for the development of deprived people. 

-A. conclusive observation may be made regarding 
the new social and constitutional condition made 
available specially to the deprived groups in the 
aftermath of independence. Our objective here is not 
to make an evaluation of educational development among 
the tribals. What we aim at la to analyse the interaction 
between the tribal ethnicity and the objectives of oui- 
national education system. We have hypothesised that 
in the process of planned change the tribals have no^ 
benefited from development schemes to the extent it was 
contemplated. It is this 'gap' between the tribal social 
reality and the contents and implementation of plans 
Which motivate us to have an exercise to find out 
alternatives of education for the tribals. In our 
attempt to describe and analyse the interaction between 
the tribal social reality and the development scheme, 

We shall first provide some characteristics of the 
tribal groups in general, 

imBAL SOCIAL REALl'iY 

The tribals in our country are known as Adivasis 
in the ordinary usage of the ter®. In 


general, it is 
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applied to People who are considered primitive and 
who live in backward areas and do not know the use of 
writing. The anthropologists in the past considered 
' tribe' as unanimous with the term 'race' , which has 
altogether a different meaning in the absence of any 
precise signification given to the term 'tribe'. This 
is not Peculiar to India. It is the same in the case 
of Australia, Malesia and North America. These areas 
Were first studied by the anthropologists. 

Tribes can be defined at different levels. 

On theoretical plane, the definition of the tribes 
is based on the empirical characteristics of a 
particular mode of human grouping found in different 
parts of the world. It should also take into account 
the fact that such a mode of grouping represents a 
particular historical stage in social evolution. The 
concept has to be -defined in such a manner as to 
include all human groups of a par^ticular tyPe, 
irrespective of the conditions of time and ..place. 

Andre Beteille has made a vigorous eocercise 
to define 'tribe' on a purely theoretical level. He says 
that the trlbals have some characteristics which 
make them a society. They have boundaries. They are a 
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self-contained unit. Some of them sre chsracterized 

tiy the presence of a go-vernment . Above all the tribal 

21 

society has a common culture. Concluding the 
definition of 'tribe', Beteille observes: 

"We have described the tribe as a society 
boundary: further, as a society based upon 
kinship, Where social stratification is 
absent. How, it has to be emphasised 
that like so many definitions of social 
categories, this also is the definition 
of an ideal type."^^ 

Beteille's definition of tribe, as he himself 
accepts, IS of an ideal tyPe. In its application it is 
un iversalistic . If we apply the ideal type of tribr 
to Indian situation, we shall hardly find any tribe 
existing as a separate society. They have all been 
absorbed, in varying degrees, into wider society jo 
India. In fact such an exercise of defining a tribe 
Would not yield any substantial result. We should 
rather attempt to define the tribe in a historical 
context . 


It is found that before the emergence of 
colonialism, the travellers, missionaries and explorers 
Who visited Africa and certain parts of Asia found 
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some tribals. They Were labelled as primitives or 
23 

early settlers . 

In ancient Indian literature some mention has 

been made about the tribals. They were IcnoWn by 

different terms which meant Gan ah denoting an 

agglomeration of individuals forming a large group of 

non-monarchical type with a definite territory, kinship, 
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common ancestry and common cultural pattern. 

During the nineteenth century, colonial 
expansionism faced a formidable challenge from those 
"People" Who were later named as tribes. After an 
initial phase of repression, the colonial poWer imPlici"!"! 
acknowledged the capacity of these People to fight for 
independence, and initiated a series of protective 
legislations as well as special administrative devices 
in favour of them. By 1835 Chota-Uagpur and gradually 
other areas were made non-regulated with the intention 
of protection and paternal despotism. In 1874, the 
process was further formalised with the Scheduled 
District Act. Meanwhile, tribe as a social category, 
distinct from the Hindus and the Muslims, got crystall:^'- 
through an oversimplified assumption that the former 
Were aniralsts v^hile the latter were not. In course of 
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time, the foocl-gather ing communities and shifting 
cultivators were also added to the list of the tribes. 

All these communities were given different 
fictitious names and most tribes came to be known in 
literature by names which even they themselves did 
not recognise. V/hile several widely-dispersed masses of 
People Were bi’ought under a blanket nomenclature, a 
number of cognate groups of People were arbitrarily 
divided into several communities. To this process of 
naming, local non- tribal images of that time 
regarding these communities contributed significantly. 

Almost a century after the creation of non- 
regulated areas, in the 1951 census, a serious attempt 
was made to list the 'primitive tribes'. While the 
'forest tribes' of 1891 were 16 millions, in 1931, the 
'primitive tribes' numbered 22 millions. Soon, by the 
Government of India Act, 1955 , they Were called 'backward 
tribes' and those living in frontier and border regions 
Were wholly excluded from the nrormal administration, 
and those living in the interior, with some concerjtrationr 
Were ruled under partially excluded areas, To the 
nationalists in general, and the Indian National Congress 
in particular, these moves of the British appeared as one 
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of the sinister designs to obstruct national 
consolidation and the movement for independence. 

Following independence, the policy of protection 
and development of the tribals has been made a 
constitutional obligation . The excluded areas were made 
scheduled areas: and a list of the tribes was prepared 
and adopted. Over the years, the number of Scheduled 
Tribes has, of course, more than doubled, from 212 in 
1950 to 427 in 1971. At present these may even be a 
little more, due to addition in terms of phonetic 
variations, internal divisions and also political 
compulsions. Nevertheless, the two attempts of revisions 
in 1956 and 1976, hardly made changes in the list of 
tribes. Though they constitute only about 7,5 per cent 
of the Indian population, in absolute numbers (42 
millions), except perhaps Africa, they represent the 
largest Concentration of tribal people in the world and 
their population is equal to several individual nation 
states . 


In Indian context, tribe is thus basically a 
politico-administrative category and has hardly retained 
any of its socio-cultural characteristics. That is why, 
perhaps, our constitution uses the term tribe in its 
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a<^ministrative connotation . According to the 
constitution scheduled tribes are those which are backward 
and Which deserve special provisions for development. 
Ghurye thus defines Scheduled Tribes as those wbicn 
are declared by the Presi4ent by Public notification 
as those "Tribal communities or parts of or groups 
Within tribes of tribal communities which shall for 
the purposes of this constitution be deemed to be 
Scheduled Tribe." 'They were duly specified by the 
President through the constitution ( Scheduled Tribes) 
order 1951, S.R.D. 510. The tribes, groups or parud 
of tribes or of groups so specified in the order, number 
about 212, 

While including a group in the present list, the 
government did not lay down any specific criterion for 
including or excluding a particular social group. This 
IS evident efrom the answers that the state governmente 
gave to the commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in 1950 in reply to his question: What 
criteria did they employ to distinguish the "tribals" 
from the rest of the population? According to the Assam 
government, the characteristics of tribals were: (a) 
descent from the Mongoloid stock, (b) being members 
of the Tibeto-Purmau linguistic group and (c) the 
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existence of a unity of social organisation of the 
village clan type. According to the Madhya Pradesh 
government, the tribals were of 'tribal' origin, 
speahing a 'tribal' language and resident of the forest 
areas. The Hyderabad government considered tribals as 
those who resided in forests, followed animistic religion, 
used a local dialect, practised marriage by force, and 
resorted to hunting, fishing and gathering of forest 
food as the main means of subsistence, etc. 

If the sociological and anthropological 
indicators of a tribal group are honestly applied to 
all the groups of the country, many would come our as 
tribal groups. And the groups which are scheduled as 
tribal Would cease to remain tribal. V/hen we apply these 
attributes to the members of agrarian society they 
could very easily claim the status of a tribal group. 

It is on the basis of the argument that Ghurye calls 
the tribal problem an agrarian problem. In the present 
context most of -the sociological and anthropological 
attributes have lost their existence. Forests have been 
largely cleared, hills have been made accessible by 
road construction. The tribal language is steadily but 
surely giving way to local language. The tribal territory 
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which was an ecdusive home of the Primiti-ve groups 
has heen seized by the Present admin istrative extension. 
Ihe tribal political organisation no more exists in 
practice. land and other resources of livelihood have 
become parts of Personal property even intermediate 
level of technology has made its inroads into the 
tribal hinterland. It Would appear that almost alJ the 
attributes of a tribal group have lost their 

significance. Then, how do we explain the characteristicc- 
of a tribal group*? 

Eailey has taken a structural position in the 
definition of tribe. He has worked among the Konds of 
Orissa. He rejects the attributes of tribal group 
given byGhurye^'^ and T.B.Kaik.^® According to him, 
tribals are those who have a control over natural 
resources, 'Ihese are, In this respect independent of 
the caste Hindus or other non- tribal groups of the 
region. Tribes cannot be defined in isolation from other 
groups, Bailey argues that tribals are a part of the 
total stratification system of the country. There is a 
process of integrational continuum. On the one end are 
the tribal groups and on the other the national classes, 
the system continuum runs: tribe: caste and nation, railf; 
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says that the tribal political system which is 

segmectary integrates itself into the national 

mainstream. As an ethnic group having its separate 

identify, the tribal society has a specificity which 
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is explained by Bailey as under: 

1. The tribal society has command over 
resources; 

2. It has access to the products of economy 
by an independent status; and 

3. Its population strength is in the region. 

Bailey's approach to the definition of tribe 
is essentially a structural one. He stresses too much 
on economy and power. He does not take into consideration 
the structural historical point of view. The tribals 
have a few attributes which are of a normative nature. 
Their roots lie in ideology. Surely, there are economic 
and political attributes of tribe but there are specific 
features also of the group which are particularistic 
to it only. A tribes-man behaviour is more as kinsman 
rather than as an individual. Mandelbaum rightly observes 

"In tribal life the principal links for 
the Whole society are based on kinship. 
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Individual equality as kinsman is assumed; 
dependency and subordination among men are 
minimised. Agnatic bounds form the fundamental 
Web, affinities are of lesser significance. 
Lineages or class tend to be the chief 
corporate units.... Each man considers 
himself entitled to equal right with every 
other. Although there are some subordination 
by age and sex, age dependency is relatively 
short and women's dependency relatively 
shallow 

Bailey has overlooked structuralism. Mandiebaum , 
on the other hand has given over- tones to tribal 
ideology. What is required is to stress their 
institutional network which is particular to the tribes. 
They have Polygamy, specificity of religion, largely a 
pattern of villages scattered in Lais and Sokaras . The 
status of v;o emn is that of a property. The institution 
of bride price is prevalent among them. This has given 
rise to marriage by service, elopement and abducxion . 
There is a lack of insistence on sexual virginity. All 
these attributes make them treat the tribal women as 
commodity , 


I'Vhen We look at the tribal society in terms of 
its changing stratification system, we have to keep 
in view the fact that the structural and value aspecxs 
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of the group have substantial significance in social 
transformation. Ihe tribal society gets neW dimensions 
of stratification not only due to its economic and 
power stratification, but also new sets of values. 

While defining the tribal groups we should keep in 
view that it is not the economic and Political change 
only but the total structural change which would bring 
a radical change in the society. 

APPHOAGHES 'DO w analysis of triml group 

In Whatever way or manner we may define a tribe, 
the fact is that it can be approached, precisely with 
two Perspectives, the first is the academic-administrative 
and the second the dialectic. The official approach 
has defined tribals largely with the over-t(ine of 
administrative political consideration .The groups which 
seemed to be favourable to the ruling party in terms 
of vote banks have been declared Scheduled Tribes, 
notwithstanding, their socio-economic Profile. Then the 
groups which did not shov/ a tilt towards the ruling party 
Were excluded from inclusion in the Scheduled group. 

Though the state of economy has remained a consideration 
for the government, political over- tones have nevertheless, 
been minor considerations. 




The social scientists who have approached the 
tribals with an academic Perspective have hy and large 
employed the structural^functlonal method. This method 
being conservative is influenced by an approach of 
status-quo . 

Another approach to definition of ’tribe’ is 

charged with an ideological orientation. The MaiTist 

approach to the analysis of tribal society is in terms 

of dialectics, following I^arx , Fried says that the 

term 'tribe' denotes a stage in the evolution of social 

and Political structure. Till recently Marxian 

approach to tribal studies were consldjered only a 

politically-oriented approach. The objectivity of such 

an approach was held in doubt. Today the situation is 

slightly different, but still it is believed that Marx' 

theory is inapplicable to primitive or 'ahistorica] ' 
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societies . 

Marx has made a mention about the primitive 
society. He says that primitive People in the beginning 
had communal ownership of land. According to him the 
common ties of blood, language, custom, etc. in the 
tribal commimity appear not as the consequence bux as 
the pre-condition of the joint appropriation of the 
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soil. The Individual man being Powerless the social 
organization contains and represents its niembere in 
a dictatorial way. In essence, the commercial 
character appears as a negative unity m relation to 

*7 / 

the outside v;orld. \'hat is characteristic atout 
tribal groups, according to Marxian perspective is that 
there is an absence of Private ownership of property, 
especially land among the Primitives. 

In the present context Marxian line of thought 

has also undergone some change. Meillassoux considers 

relationship of men to land as crucial to understand 
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the different forms of pre-capitalis tic societies. 

In hunting and gathering bands, land is the "subject 
of labour", while for settled agriculturists land is 
an "instrument of labour". The first one is egalitarian 
and unstable with little concern for an ideology of 
biological reproduction. The second type is lineage 
society, v;hich produces a Kinship ideology. It 
stresses less on the control of the "means of material 
production" than on the "means of human reproduction" 
i.e. subsistence and women. He considers demographic 
expansion as the logical means to face the social 
security requirements and, "with the development of 
exchange and the rise of the market economy, kinshiP 
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as the main e>: press ion of peasant social 
organisation loses its actuality. L&nd becomes a 
matter of business transactions, and Kin dependants 

*7 g 

give way to wage earners. 

The earlier Marxian approach modified by 

Meillassoux does not put emphasis on ownership of 

private Property. For Marx tribal kinship was an 
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ideology consisting of production relatione. Marxian 
approach thus takes into consideration production 
relation among the tribals as a basis of defining the 
primitive. Later on we shall have an opportunity to 
discuss the production processes among the tribals. 

In the present enquiry we have used the term 
Purely as it is used in the constitution and the 
official circle. For us any group which is defined as 
Scheduled Iribe and included m the list of the 
President of India is 'a tribe'. It must be mentioned 
here that inclusion in the President's list is 
essential because it is possible that a group which is 
declared scheduled in one state might not be included 
in the other state. The population of Scheduled Tribes 
also varies from state to state. It is negligible or 
small in states like Kerala or Tamil Nadu and very high 
in states like Madhya Pradesh, Orissa or Nagaland. 
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According to the 1981 census, the PoPulatio ' 
was 5,16,28,63 8 Persons. '4'jiey constitute 2.4 Per ■ t 
of the total population of the country. In the state 
of Rajasthan the tribal population accounts for 41.83 
lakhs according to the 1981 census, constituting 
12.20 Per cent to the state's population. I'he major 
concentration of tribal groups is in the southern part 
of Rajjaathan comprising Banswara and Dungarpur districts, 
7 blocks of Udaipur district, 2 blocks of Chlttorgarh 
district and one block of Sirohi district, Tliis area is 
the tribal sub-plan area having a population of 27.57 
lakhs in 4409 villages of which the tribal population 
is 18.30 lakhs. The tribal sub-plan area constitutes 
5.77 Per cent of the total area of Rajasthan and 
contains 43 .74 per cent of the state's tribal populaiion . 
Major tribal groups living in this area are Meenas, 
Bhils, Damors and Garasiae, 

The state has also other identified groups of 
Scheduled Tribes found in different parts of the 
country, among these important tribal groups being the 
Saharia and the Bhil-Meena. The comprehensive list of 
Scheduled Tribes included in the President's lists 
is given in Appendix- 1 . 
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For our preseiit inquiry v^e have tahen up the 
study of the stratification pattern of the Bhile of 
Banswara district, of the state of Ra;}asthan. Eanswara 
IS one of the four districts of the Ifrihal Sub-plan 
(TSP) of the state. P'hen we study the Bhil poPulation- 
the major Bhil tribal group of the state — study it 
With reference to this (TSP) though there are Meenaa, 
Pamors and Garasias also in I3ie region. '''^e have 
purposively tairgn Bhils for our study. This tribal group 
has a substantial num^'rical strength compared with othe-r 
tribal groups. The Bhils have a mythology; they have a 
chequered history. Idiey are known for their bravery. 

In the recent past they have accepted a settled way of 
life also. In the Processes of transformation they have 
taken to modernization. All these attributes of social 
change have induced us to ta^e up the study of Bhil 
stratification . Before wg spell out the problem of our 
study We Would dw'ell a little upon describing the socio- 
economic profile of the tribe as a whole. 

The Bhils who axe identified as a category of 
Scheduled Tribe are known as Adivasis by the local caste 
Hindu population. In fact, the whole of westem India 
consists of the home- land of the Bhils. The region could 
be called Bhil country which lies on the borders of 
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Rajasthan ( the whole of I’SP area), Gu;]arat, 

Maharashtra aricl the Madhya Pradesh. Next to the 
Gonds and the Santals, they constitute the third largest 
tribal gfoup of India. 

Until the 19th century, the Bhils practised 
shifting cultivation but with the advent of the British 
rule in India, they were forced to settle down and a 
Bhil Agency was created to help them in that task.^® 
Row-a-days the Ehils have become plough cultivators. 

Their mam occupation is agriculture and the great 
majority of them are land owners. 

Anthropologists have been struggling to find out 
the origm of the Bhils. It is surprising that they 
have repeated the anaient origin of the Bhils and 
postualted their affiliation to diverse people without 
any empirical evidence at all. The confusion between 
'tribe' and 'primitive', 'archaic', 'backward' or 
'savages' has led most of the writers to accept any 
hypothesis as truth. 

Anthropologists have said all kinds of things 
about the origin and image of the Bhil tribe. It would 
be interesting to refer to a few of the findings of 
anthropologists about the origin of the Bhils. 
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It was in the year 1931 that writing on the 
Bhils of Central India, Venkatachar, writes that Bliiis 
are the race who lived m the country before the comirtg 
of the Aryans and the I'ravidians. He related Bhils 
With Mounda. A very interesting observation of 
Vekatachar is that he affiliates Bhils with the Hundas 
of Chota Hagpur . The author's statement runs: 

"There is no doubt they represent a race 
which inhabited India earlier than the 
Aryans and the Dravidians . , , . The Bhils 
are one section of the great Munda 
race. . . 

Hons Carstaira, a British Bhychiatrist iM'ned 
anthropologist argues that Bhils are the oldest 
"surviving inhabitants" of the region of Udaipur. They 
Were conquered at a later stage by the Aryans. He 
observes as below about the origin of the Bhils; 

"The Bhils are the oldest surviving 
inhabitants of the areas... This swamPing 
of the old Bhil language is the moat extreme 
instance of the conquest of the Bhils by the 
later ilryan incomers into Southern Rajasthan 

Carstairs’s argument does not ring sound. It is 


Weak to say that as the Bhils did not have proper 
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language they Were conquered by the Aryans. The belief 
in the so-callcd old Bhil language is unshakable. It is 
accepted as an axiom; tribals are primitive; therefore, 
they have a primitive language. The primitiven ess of 
the Bhils is another dominant trait underlying the 
Whole debate. Sometimes a Bhil is like a character in a 
fairy tale. The writer is so much convinced of the 
savageness of the tribal that he assumes: 

"He is chiefly noticeable for his extreme blackness." 

In fact, a kind of romanticism has prevailed among 

social anthropologists about the Bhils. Observed in this 

connection is the statement given by M.l. Majumdar: 

"The Bhil does scarcely anything except existing-,,. 

The extreme blackness of the Bhils can be seen at ihe 

first glance... He prefers dirty water to Pure and if 

he has to drmk at a stream, would even go out of his 

way to avoid the clearer side and make sure of a 

muddier draught... Ke does not possess the charm of 

myths and fairy tales which lend a hue of Picturequai est; 

to so many other primitive races... We need not wonder, 

therefore, when we find that the Bhil can hardly 

4 1 

count ten or work out the number of 2 plus 5.' 

In tracing the origin of Bhils, the social 


anthropologists and also scholars Incharge of census 
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operations have always suffered with the obsession of 
tribal primitiveness. imA this has been dealt with, 
with the bias of the anthropologists. Mention in this 
connection may be made about WUhem Koppera who has 
carried out most of his field wort amoi^g the Bhlls , One 
very interesting thing about K(>PPers is that he has 
proclaimed all the time for being anti-evolutionist, he 
has all the time talked about the evolution of the Bhils . 
He has tried to find out ' tJfue' or 'pure' Bhils, as 
stages of Bhil evolution whereas the evolutionist tried 
to find simpler forms of institutions in the past.^^ 
Basically both the approaches are equally hypothetical; 
KoPPer's remarkable study on memorial stones must 
inevitably end with such conclusions about the true 
Bhils: 

"We inay think that original Bhil knew 
nothing of this kind of memorial cult 
of the dead 

The idea of the Supreme Being dear to the 
Austrian School, is presented with similar confidence: 

"In view of these facts, it is no 
overstatement to designate the Bhils 
as comparatively definite and conscious 
monotheists 
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"When the struggle for freedom 'became acute, our 
Indian social anthropologists exhibited their concern 
to reform the tribals to bring them on par With the 
non-tribal segments of the regional society. P .C . Shah 
Who has written extensive monographs on the tribals, 
symbolized this approach about the Puhlas, he writes: 

"We have every hope that they will reach 

45 

a higher stage in social evolution'! 

'iliere are those social anthropologists also 
Who try to discuss the origm of the Bhils and identify 
them With the caste Hindus. Their bias of the caste 
system is so strong that in one way or the other they 
would definitely refer to the caste system whenever 
writing about the Bhils, Look at the statement giveti 
by IT .S . R eddy: 

The caste system of this tyPe is Purely 
indigenous and it would evolve at any 
place given the necessary cond it ion s . ^ 

The discussion about the origin and problem 
of the Bhils is conditioned by the preconceptions of 
the anthropologists v/ho guide the whole research. The 
above references, largely reflect the problems that 
the student of tribal India has to face. The 
immensity of the available material seems to be more 
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of a burden than an advantage. Tribal problems 
dominate while basic questions remain unanswered. A 
lot indeed has been written on Bhil problems but 
little has been said. 

The main conclusion of their sub-section will 
be somewhat surprising. However, in fact, we shall 
maintain that what the anthropological literature 
reveals is, in the last analysis, the conception of 
the plain.* s People themselves. The 'image* of the 
Bhil throughout the Central India is one of fascinatlon 
and fear. The Bhil is the romantic bandit both lawless 
and grateful. From early times, the Indian People knew 
nothing about the mountains and forests, "inhabited 
by monsters and fabulous beings." As early as 1889, J. 
Rorsyth wrote about tribal ethnography: 

"All accounts of such tracts were filtered 

through Hindu and Mohamedan subordinates, 

Whose horror of a Jungle, and its unknown 

terrors of bad air and water, wild beasts 

and general discomfort, is such as to 

ensure their painting the country and its 

4-7 

People in the blackest of colours." ' 


All sorts of fantastic statements are given 
about the Bhils . Before the coming of colonialism# 
very unscientific and wild observations were made 
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about the Bhils . Iliey Were described to be "the 

Wonderful People with their strength and lawlessness. 

These People were called "children of the forests" or 

"plunderers of the night". It was perhaps in the 

fifties that the image of the Bhils began to get 

improved. T.B. Naih very strongly strikes at our 

48 

prejudice against the image of the Bhils. 

literacy in rajas TH^ lN 

Education is concerned with l^rning. It is the 
process of acquiring knowledge or skills by 
instruction, study or experience; in this broad sense 
learning is a life-long process. Education refers to 
the method by which a society attempts to direct and 
accelerate the learning process of its member^ Formal 
education refers to schooling, an organised system of 
training for d eveloping knowledge, skills, mind, 
character, etc. of individuals. Informal education 
emanates from an individual's own experience and 
continues throughout hie life. However, with the 
development and use of organised sources of mass m€di« 
for 'education' the distinction between formal and 
informal education hinges on enrolment, specified 
instructional programme spread over a Period of time, 
examination and certification. In the present enquiry 
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the term ’education’ is used m its narrower sense, 
it refers to literacy and formal schooling. 

The literary situation in Rajasthan dates backs 
to the feudal regime. Before we trace its history a 
few observations need to be made about the state in 
general. According to 1981 census the general population 
of the state comes to 54,261,862 Persons. Out of the 
total population in urban areas. The population growth 
rate for 1971-1981 has been 32.97 Per cent. The density 
of population comes to hundred Per cent ( per sq.km.). 
The literacy rate in the state for 1981 is 24.38 Per cerj 
Among the literates the rate of literacy for males and 
females comes to 3 6.30 and 11,42 respectively. 

On a broader way at the state level there were 

269 colleges during the year 1979-80. For the same 

year there were 2,168 secondary/higher secondary 

schools, 5,175 middle schools, and 21513 PrimSiy and 

49 

pre-primary schools. 

If We look at the number of literates m the 
state since 1901, We could have a historical record 
of the progress made by the general population . To 
begin with in 1901 the literacy rate at the country 
level was 3 .'35 which was recorded 5.47 for erstwhile 
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Ra;jputana State. In the census 1981 the gene^ral 
literacy rate for the country as a whole has been 
3 6,17 which for the state of Rajasthan has been 24.06* 
The details of data are given in feble 1 .1 . 


Table 1 .1 

Tribal literacy Situation 


Year 

li umber of literates 
(in thousand) 

literacy 

Rate 


India 

Rajasthan 

Ind ia 

Rajasthan 

1901 

12680 

358 

3 .35 

3 .47 

1911 

14 851 

377 

5.92 

3 .41 

1921 

17912 

366 

7 .16 

3 .25 

1931 

26251 

467 

9.50 

3 .96 

1941 

IT .A. 

760 

16.10 

5 .46 

1951 

60189 

1282 

1 6 .67 

8.02 

1961 

105472 

3066 

24.02 

15 .21 

1971 

16143 6 

4914 

29.45 

19 .0] 

1981 

237992* 

8204 

36.17 

24 .05 


* Ex eludes Assam and Jammu and Kashmir 


The rate of literacy in the general population 
in Rajasthan lags behind the national rate. The tribal 
literacy in the state when compared to the general 
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Population ebbs down considerably. According to 
1981 census the general literacy rate among the 
tribalB comes to 10.27. It is found that the tribals 
who live in the city have higher literacy rate 
compared to those tribals who are located in villages. 
The data are given below: 

Table 1 .2 

Population of Scheduled Tribes in the State 
and their Literacy Rate (1981 census) 



Total Population 


Literacy 

Rate 


Total 

Male 

F emal e 

To tal 

Male 

F emale 

Urban 

4 0 27 1 68 

2663410 

1963 7 5 5 8 

9.61 

17 .08 

0.93 

Urban 

155956 

87357 

68599 

27 .31 

41 .93 

8.69 

To tal 

4183124 

2150767 

203 23 5 7 

10.27 

18,85 

1 .20 


The Constitution has made Provision that 

compulsory education would be made for children in 

the age group 6-11 . The population of students enrolled 

in the schools in different age groups shows that the 

number of non-tnt^l students far exceeds the number 

of tribal students at all the levels of age groups. It 

shows that the literacy situation of the tribals is far 

Worse than that of the non trit^ls. Table 1.3 gives 

30 

data in this respect.'^ 







Age-group-wise Iprolment of Students m Eajasthsn 
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Grand Total 43 03 4 97 1 47 0095 5773 5 92 6 647 1 9 14 7 064 811783 4 5 897 5 977 24 5 5 6699 
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The en^rolment of tribal students at different 
levels of primary and secondary education shows that 
the Percentage of their drop-out increases with each 
higher level of school education. In other words at the 
state level it is found that higher the standard of 
school education the decreasing is the size of tribal 
student enrolment. The data are given below: 

Table 1 .4 

Enrolment of Tribal Students at different 
Levels of Primary/ Secondary Education 
( S ep t em her 5 0 , 1 9 85 ) 


School Level 

Scheduled Tribe 

Students 

Male 

P ema 1 e 

Total 

Pre-primary 

11 

9 

20 

Primary 

250496 

72223 

322719 

upper Primary 

156555 

21842 

15819'f 

Secondary 

41159 

2703 

43 862 

Higher Secondary 

30754 

1147 

31981 

Total 

4 5 8975 

97 7 24 

556699 

In conclusion 

it should 

be observed 

that the 


tribal educational system as we find today in the 
state of Ra^iasthan is the result of multiple factors. 





The Whole region of the erstwhile states of Ra^jputana 
was characterlBel by Rajput rule for several centuries, 
The Rajputs anyhow had accepted that getting education 
for themselves and their children was below their 
status, It was meant only for the Brahmins and the 
Baniyas. Such a doctrinaire approach to education 
discouraged the opening of schools in the state. 

The social conditioning generated through 
feudalism, the practice of forced labour, subsistence 
economy and untamed environment came in the way of 
creating a favourable situation for education. The 
tribal groups being a different racial and etlmic 
stock Were kept encapsulated in hills and forests. 

The search for new educational system should emerge 
out of these few Perspectives which are environmental, 
historical, political and above all theoretical. 
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CHAPT® II 


TRIBAL IIITEGEATIQN, M RIGIONAL MAINS^IEM 
AlID METHOLOIOGY OF STljBY 


The key prohlein of the tribals of southern 
Rajasthan is to improve their quality of life. It 
includes housing, sanitation and healthcare along 
with facilities of education. The quality of life 
does not mean only Physical production or C-RP. It 
is vjrong to believe that the tribals do not aspire 
for better things m their lives and are content 
With 3ust two meals a day. though they may at the 
same time be facing some scarcity of food and 
undernutrition. It is argued by economists that if 
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the quality of life of the tribals is improveh their 
integration in the national society would he much 
facilitated. Anthropologists on the other hand have 
provided ethnological data to suggest that the process 
of integration of tribals in the mainline is simple; 
the social formation moves from tribe to caste and 
caste to nation . Obviously, the tribals in the social 
process attain the status of caste and the castes in 
their turn become part of a national society. P .G . 
Bailey, a noted British anthropologist who is credited 
to have worked extensively among the caste Hindus and 
Konds of Orissa describes the process of social 
formation : 

"I have shown that tribe, caste and nation 
are three different political alignments; 
three forms of allocating scarce resources 
and of uniting to compete for those 
resources; three different kinds of areas, 
in which are engaged three differen t kinds 
of groups. I have also shown that these 
systems can he placed in a temporal order: 
that the caste system preceded the national 
system and was itself preceded by the tribal 
system. Ihis is the direction in which 
Political society is changing . But all 
three systems are still in existence and 
effective Political action can be taken by 
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making use of ties in all of them and 
ty adroit bridge action from one system 

p 

to another." 

The problem of tribal integration and the role 
of education as one of the generating factors is not 
as simple as Bailey would think. If we look historically 
it Would be evident that all through the last more than 
five decades our approach has been partisan to the 
understanding of tribals . During the colonial period 
the British, European and a few of the Indian 
intellectuals used conceptual categories which were 
Eurocentric in cognitive and value term, ibe Indian 
terms such as 'caste', 'tribe', 'village' communit^V ' 
'family and kinshiP' Were defined as segmentary entities, 
often analogous to their soclo-historical equivalents 
in European society. "The emphasis was on showing how 
each of these social entities affirmed the principles 
of segmentation and autonomy rather than being parts 
of an organic '’'hole* The element of discreteness was 
over- emphasized and the linkages both social and cultural, 
which bound these entities into an organic system of 
social structure and civilization, wgre n eglected . This 
bias, which had its roots probably in the colonial 
ideology of the British social anthropologists and 
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administrators, is obvious in their treatment of 

'caste' and 'tribe' as discrete structural and 

3 

cultural formation." 

Verrier Elwin vjas the first anthropologist to 
treat the tribals as isolates in his book on Saigas 
in 1 939 * Diagnosing the malady Elwin suggested, "the 
establishment of a sort of National Park in which not 
only the Baiga but the thousands of simple Gond in 
their neighbourhood might take refuge." 

About the end of 1941 or the beginning of 194 2 
Verrier Elwin published a brochure entitled, k)Ss of 

5 

N erve in which he expanded the views he had previously 
expressed m his book The Pajga . Elwin 's earlier 
approach to tribal integration is characterised by 
isolation. Commenting on the views of Elwin on the 
problem of tribal integration, Ghurye observes: 

"Elwin desired to see them not only protected 
in their interests, which need such 
protection, but also stablized in their old 
tribal culture or cultures. Elwin is In 
respect of them a revivalist. He is thus 

g 

both a no changer and a revivalist. 
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Verrier howevei", changed his position 

later on when he became adviser to NEFA, He recommended 
that the tnbals be given a new philosophy. I'he 
Government and the development plans should not 
intervene in the tribal culture, 'they should be allowed 

7 

to develop on their genius. 

There are yet another two approaches towards 
the integration of tnbals in the mainline. Ma^umdar, 
refers to the ' diacoraforts ' and 'miseries' which come 
as a result of the interaction of tnbals with the non- 
tribals. He, therefore, suggests 'control integration'. 
V/hile explaining his position he argues that the tribal 
should be allo'Ved to be integrated only in a feW 

3 

segments of life which are comfortable to the tnbals. 

The third view on the tribal integration emerges 
from the Constitution . According to it the tribals 
should be integrated in the national mainstream. They 
should develop along the lines of their ovhi genius and 
We should avoid imposing anything on them. V/'e should 
encourage in every way their own traditional art and 


culture . 
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DEPARTURE PROM SEGMB-^TARY APPROACH 

The earlier approach towards tribal integration 
in the national mainstream has largely been eegnientarv. 
Ghurye, hov/ever, considered the tribals as linkages 
between the tribal and caste structure and tradition 
in Indian society. The ethnographers and anthropologia ■■'S 
treated the tribals as Noble Savages. The primitive 

condition v;as described by them as a state of Arcadian 
g 

simplicity." 

Recently the administrators and a few of the 

Indian anthropologists have given up a historical and 

segmental approach to the integration of tiibals. 

K.S. Singh argues that the integration of tribals into 

the caste society or as Nlrmal Kumar Bose says Hindu 

mode of absorption is a sectarian explanation. In fact, 

it is a process of integration into the production 

10 

system of colonialism. 

The problem of the integration of tribals at any 
level of society is concerned with tribal transformation. 
Transformation of the tribal society is due to current 
changes that are taking Place in the wider society. 
Earlier Sura;]it Sinha had delineated the process OJ the 
assimilation of tribes into Caste, Peasant base of Indian 
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civilization through the adoption of agricultural 
technology and linguistic and cultural norms of the 
Peasant castes . 

1 ') 

Andre Beteille argues that the tribals 

n?- 

who had a subsistence economy had taken to 
agriculture as their occupation. -And, therefore, 
according to him they are a peasantry. The status of 
Peasantry is due to current transformation. There has 
been a process of Peasantisation among the tribals. 

Beteille' s thesis has been supported by a 
number of sociologists and anthropologists. Jaganath 
Pa thy Who has carried out extensive field work among 
the Bhils of C-ujarat argues that the Bhils constitute 
a Peasantry. He observes that, "the basic indicators 
to distinguish the classes are land, income and labour. 
About 90/0 of the tribal working Population in Gujarat 
is involved m agriculture." Pathi on the strength 
of field data defines Bhils as a peasantry. ^ 

Sche^merhorn who has discussed at length the 
problem of the integration of minority groups in the 
national mainstream says that the tribals have cone 
out from seclusion to participation in skilled 
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agriculture, liiey are Peasants of the standara v/ho 
raise cash crops like tobacco, cotton and groundnut. 
Ihere are a few other researches which support the 
hypothesis that the tribals have attained the status 
of Peasantry. The thesis that the Bhils or for that 
matter the tribals are a peasantry is contested by 
Karxist economists. 

The anthropologists view the problem of tribal 
integration with reference to Varna- ja tj model of 
absorption. G.S. Aurora who has worked among the Bhiir 
and Bhilas of the region of Alirajpur in the 
district of Jhabui of Madhya Pradesh discusses ihe 
trend of social change among the tribals. He proposes 
his thesis in terms of tribe-caste-class-soc ial 
formation. Putting his findings he observes: 

"This appears to be particularly true of 
the ritual relations between the two land- 
owning j a tjs -Bhils and Bhilas — who act 
towards each other almost as equals; whereas 
the rituals of social relations between 
these land-owning ja t j and Bala is — who own 

very little land do follow the 'caste 

1 

pattern' somewhat rigorously." 

Fur er-Haimendorf advances the thesis that in 
the process of social formation there is a move anjong 
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the tribals to the statue of caste. On the 
strength of hia data he argues that Hindulzatioii is 
most lUcely to occur among the tribes and that they 
Will enter the caste system."''^ D .N . Ma^umdar"'^ 
envisages three stages in the process of sanskritisa tioii 
among the Garos. In the first stage, the tribals give 
up "unclean habits like beef eatmg, keeping of Pigs 
and fowls, or the eating of pork and fowl. This is 
both a sign that the tribe wants acceptance in Hindu 
society and a claim to belong. Second is the abandoniii<.rx 
of tribal deities and rites from the Hindu pantheon 
and the celebration of ceremonies associated w^th 
Hindu deities. These would now be Performed by a Brahman 
priest. The third stage being relinquishing of clan 
organization and replacing it by Hindu clan system. 'J'o 
crov/n the entire process, Majumdar hints that the 
adoption of an Aryan language would complete 
de-tribalization in its totality.^® 

Bailey argues on the basis of data generated 

by him amoi:g Konds of Orissa that in the political 

terms "the distinction between tribe and caste is losing 
1 9 

its utility. However, in terms of rituals and 
social practices the Konds of Kondmais are following 
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the caste pattern of the Oriya, the Hindu caste. In 

fact "the Konds and Oriyas have competed for several 

centuries to Win control over one another, Konds 

have tried to maice Oriyas conform to their Bystem of 

Political relationships in so far as the difference 

of caste Would Permit. Oriyas ( in particular warrie’*a) 

have tried to mshe the Konds "behave as a dependent 

caste, su"bordinate to themselves in just the same way 

as Baderi Pans are by tradition subordinate to the 
20 

Baderi Konds In this connection it should be 
mentioned that Baderi la the name of a village in the 
Kondmals. In this particular village the tribal Kondc 
have so far acculturated to Hindu ways that they have 
What appear to be castes of specialized occupations 

liJke Smiths and Herdsmen and an untouchable gioup o 

21 

'' msnj^ls called Pans. 

Santals who are the largest tribal group ni 

the country, it is said, have tapen to caste as a 

model of their integra-tion . Most of them are affected 

by technological change; those who live in or near 

the city of Jamshedpur are especially apt to becorre 

part of the working force in the steel mills there. 

Schermerhorn who has analysed the multiplicity of 

22 

Indian ethnicity, argues that the tribals have 
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taken different dimensions of social formation. 

A Segment among Santhals Pernues to attain cast' 
status for improving their rank. Concluding his 
findings the author says that "the transition from 
trihe to caste takes many forms and may often remain 

25 

at an intermediate stage for decades or generations." 

In the case of Bhils there is evidence to show 

that the tnhals have been assimilated into the 

surrounding Hindus . In some areas of southern 

Rajasthan Bhils are practically indistinguishable 

from the surrounding Hindus. I'he Bhils, in fact, in 

the process of social formation have assumed different 

caste names among their diverse segments. The list 

of their sub-castes includes, Bhil, Garasia, Bholi 

Bhll, Bungri Bhil, Hewasi Bhil, Rawal Bhil, 'Tadvi Bhil^ 

25 

Bhilala and so forth. Many more anthropological and 
sociological evidence may be cited to demonstrate that 
a tribe may be integrated into the wider societal 
system by entering it eventually as a caste. In rural 
areas, this method is quite consistent with the usual 
forms of agricultural labour. 

The argument that the tribals are changing into 
castes is contested by a large number of social 
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scientists. They also argue that the process of 
social formation is heavily influencecl "by the 
attainment of varying educational standards. The 
counter-argument is also plausible. 

INTIGRATIQIT pi the MAmLnrE: 

THE gPUGATlOlUl SYNDROME 

In the Post- independence Period much has been 
done in the field of education for scheduled tribes. 

A package of welfare schemes has been implemented by 
the Central and State governments. These schemes are: 
coaching of tribal students, provision for scholarshiPfa, 
hostels, research, training and reservations in 
professional colleges. All these efforts made in the 
field of education and also changes brought about 
modernisation have altered the direction of tribal 
transformation . 

Those who propagate the hypothesis that tnc 
tribals are changing from tribe to class and not from 
tribe to caste, obviously have a Marxist perspecti^^. 
They argue that the tribes are changing into 
Peasants and Peasants into dePeasan tis ed working 
class. Such an approach propagates unilinear process 


of change. 
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K.S. Singh provides historical evidence to 
show that the major thrust of change among the 
primitives has been from tribes into Peasants. His 
observations run as below: 

"^■/e are in a position today to trace the 

process of transfer of technology from 

Peasants to tribes in the pro-colonial 

and colonial societies ... .Sine e 

independence this process of transformation 

has intensified. Pressure of tribal 

Population on land has grown as the 

carrying capacity of land has deminished. 

At present much of settled cultivation 

IS at subsistence level and the maijority 

of tribals produced not ’marketable 

surplus' but 'marketed surplus' which 

they are forced to do to buy their 
27 

necessities". ' 

The political and economic process of tribal 
transformation have created a secular society among 
these groups. As a result of change they are not 
integrating themselves m the caste-system. In a 
restudy of the chodharas, a Gujarat tribe, Ghanshyam 
Shah tells us about the emerging differentiation based 
on landown ership on education which is reflected m 
their political attitudes and behaviour. Hie observations 
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very clearly indicate that the forces of education 
and economic modernization have changed the direction 
of social change among the tribals . They are moving 
from tribe to class — agricultural labourers, v;age 
earners and factory workers. Shah's assessment runs 
as under: 


"The rich Chaudhris Identify their interests 
With those of the non-tribal rich farmers. 

In fact, some of them supported the Khedut 
Saina (rich peasant organisation) against 
paddy levy and land ceiling ^ Educated 
Ghaudhn boys identify themselves with the 
urban middle-class boys. These attitudes 
Were reflected in the 1975 State Assembly 
Elections to some extent. The ma;jority of 
the poor peasants voted for the ruling 
congress, believing that it was a party of 
the poor. The middle peasants got equally 
divided between the Congress and Jan ta Horena. 
Similarly most of the educated Youths voted 
against the ruling Congress on moral issues, 
considering the ruling party as corrupt. This 
division, of votes statewise in the tribal 
society also reflects the general voting 
pattern among the caste Hindus in South 
Gujarat. Thus, in Perception, behaviour and 
life style, members of the different strata 
among the Chaudhris in general and educated 
and rich peasants in particular axe becoming 
part of the larger society, joining hands wixh 
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the Similar eecular strata outside the 

tribal society. Such process, on the 

one hand, disintegrates the tribal society 

in terms of its culture, customs, rituals, 

life style and economic interests and 

integrates some of its sections with the 

28 

larger society, on the other." 

Doshi follows the thesis propounded by 
Ghanshyam Shah and K.S .Singh, namely, that the 
tribals in the process of social formation jump over 
or by-pass the status of caste and directly attain 
the class status. He observes: 

"Ihe emerging pattern of tribal polity 
presents heterogeneous way of integration. 
The tribals who have acquired landed 
property and betterjj' means of production 
are united wfth the uPPer strata of 
regional society through the capitalist 
iiiaricet, money, education and competitive 
Politics. They are in a minority but, 
nonetheless, the dominant group of the 
tribe. Another trend of integration is 
noticeable in the lower strata or 
disadvantaged strata. The Poor tribals 
belonging to landless peasantry or wage 
owners have united with the lower strata 
of the Wider society. The national model 
remains the ideal for both strata of 

29 


the Bhil society." 
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levels of nrJEGRATIQN ; RESIQE'AL -AJTL NATIO NAL 

V/hen We discuss the Problem of tribal 
integration at various levels of our society it must 
be stressed that the tribal groups are not all at 
one stage of development or integration. The 
integration situation is found at several levels* 
Ghurye observed long back in thirties that the tritrils 
may be divided into three classes in the context of 
their integration. First, there are such sections 
of them as the Ka;]gonds and others vjho have 
successfully fought the hettle, and are recognised as 
members of fairly high status within Hindu society. 
Second, there are segments among them who have been 
partially Hinduized and have come into close contact 
with Hindus. And third, there are hill tribals who 
have registered to the alien cultures and have pressed 
upon their border. 

Among those who have been integrated at one 
or the other level of society, does not seem to be 
any homogeneity. lor instance, it would he wrong to 
say that all the Bhils have been Ilinduised. The Bhil 
Society today has become heterogeneous. There is 
inequality among them. This is largely due to the 
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factors of education and above all modernisation 
that stratification has become a characteristic 
feature of the Bhils . Perhaps the precise statement 
would be that in the process of integration there 
is a valid correspondence in the stratification of the 
tribe. I'his appears to be a basic understanding about 
the tribals, their integration, levels of education 
and general processes of social formation. 

Integration has been defined in different 
Perspectives. To begin with, the Constitution of 
India stresses the plural ethnic character of Indian 
society. The outline of Indian national culture is 
provided by tlie Constitution in its preamble. The 
diverse Indian communities — the raojorlty, the 
linguistic and religious minorities, and the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes shall endeavour to 
accomplish integrated nationhood through a process of 
education and socialization. The Constitution attaches 
great value to Indian nationhood as a secular democracy. 
It further earmarks the Position of the individuals of 
all coniiiiun ities in the projected Picture of the 
national polity. The Constitution also determines the 
ways and means for achieving the national culture, and 
recommends institutional machinery to achieve it. 
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Secularism is the first article of faith 

of Indian democracy. Smith defines a secular state 

Which guarantees freedom of religion to the 

individual, treats the individual irrespective of 

his religious "beliefs, and is Constitutionally neither 

connected nor seeks to promote or interfere with 

31 

religion . 

The official position on the integration of 
scheduled tribes is that the government would not 
interfere in the culture of the tribal people. There 
is non-intervention, in the tribal life. Neither does 
the government interfere in the ethnic life of the 
other segments of the society, particularly, Muslims, 
Jains, Siichs, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Parseps etc. 
All these ethnic groups includin.g the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes have to Pull themselves in the 
national mainstream. The national mainstream consists 
of the goals given by the Constitution , namely, 
democracy, secularism, socialism and scientific ethics. 
Accordingly, the tribals are required to seek their 
incorporation in the economic and political life of 
the nation. The tribals and for that matter any 
ethnic group is free to have their language, customs, 
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rituals, lu short, a cultural life according to 
their genius. 'I'he state is not concerned with it. 

V/hat the concern of the state is that the ethnic 
plurality should integrate itself in the economic 
and political life of the country. Here, political 
life has Wider connotation including Political party 
system, election, management of law and ord'er, Police 
system including judiciary. The legal system or the 
Indian I’enal Code is applicable to all the citizens 
of the country irrespective of any ethnic particularis 
In the same way one is required to fall in the econoini 
that is, financial policies accepted by the government 
The government also expects its citizens to follow 
the educational policy accepted by the government, il- 
ls hypothesized that with the incorporation in the 
wider spheres of political and economic life of the 
nation, after the passage of time the degree of 
integration v/ould increase. V/e thus plan to build and 
develop a plural society having integration in some 
crucial areas of life only. To close this section of 
the chapter it is interesting to refer to the 
observations made bylTihar Ranjan Ray; 
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"We are not for Hinduization . We must 
realiSEj we are in a new historical 
situation . All sections of People withm 
the territorial boundary of India must 
;]oin hands in a common; Productive 
organisation, which is the mainstream, 

Ihe participation in the mainstream does 
not mean the dominance of any particular 
culture or religious ideology, but rather 
equal participation by all groups in 
building up a secular parliamentary 
democracy ^ 

I'he elements of tribal integration as have teen 
stressed by Nihar Ran;]ai] Ray consist of the following 
three aspects: 

(i) integration into a common whole, 

Where all diverse cultures, Population, 
geographical regions would be brought 
together^ 

(ii) integration into a common productive 
organisation, and 

(ill) integration, into a secular and 

democratic set-up provided by the 
Constitution , 
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ovER-viirw or literaI'ure 

One of the characteristics of science is that 
it is cumulative. The i'resent generation of social 
scientists stands on the shoulders of its preceding 
generations, The contributions made by social 
scientists in the field of education in general and 
education for the tribals in particular, are useful 
to define the Problem of our study and consist some 
research hypotheses or questions. 

Studies on tribals have a long history. The 

missionaries, orientalists and administrators and 

at a later stage sociologists and anthropologists 

studied the tribals. T'heir interest in the tribals 

was motivated by ettinography , These authors were 

interested to draw the Portrait of the tribals as 

unique. The orientalists took a textual view of 

India offering a Picture of its society as being 

static, timeless and spaceless. "In this view of 

the Indian society, th'ere was no regional variation 

and no questioning of the relationship between 

Prescriptive, normative statements derived from the 

texts and the actual behaviour of individuals of 

groups. Indian society was seen as a set of rules 

34 

Which every Hindu followed," 
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The orientalists have described the tribals 
as Wild and sub-human lot of People* They are reported 
to be living in the hills and forests. They have been 
referred with various names such as Bhil, Kole, Klrat, 
Nishad, etc. There are references of the tribals in 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharat and the Upnishadas. In 
the Ramayana there is reference of Shabari and Nishad 
Who helped Rama when he was in exile. In the 
Mahabharat Bclavya iS referred as a tribal who aspired 
to learn archery from Draunacharaya . 

The references of the tribals made in the 
religions texts is not without prejudice. The Indian 
orientalists have by an i large been Hindus belonging 
to high caste Hindus. ‘Joey have always referred to 
the tribals and the untiuchables as ugly profiles of 
the society. 

The Missionaries came to India through conquert 
or colonisation. They entered India also as migrant 
groups. Among the colonising and migrant groups arc 
included Christians, I^glo Indians, dues, Tarsees and 
Chines. In the historical context the Missionary vj&wo 
developed a little later. According to it the evils 
of Indian society are found in its religion . The 
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remecly for the Poor condition of the tribals and 
the untouchables therefore, Bought m conversion 

to Chris tianity .'I'he mi'sionaries treated the Indians, 
particularly Hindu and tribal institutions as 
’degenerate and base.' 

The missionaries belonging to various sects 
woidced in the heartland of the tribals m the country 
along with the territorial borders. Their main 
objective v;aa to convert the tribals to Christianity 
professing that the latter would give them better 
quality of life. They had their hold on the tribals 
because in the Past the Hindu organisations did not 
Work among them. The Christian missionaries were 
established in the tribal interior part where it was 
difficult to make an entry because of uncongenial 
environment , 

Approach to tribals was also administrative. 
It was groiwded in the British utilitarian tradition. 
Which also viewed traditional institutions — family, 
caste and panchayat — as impediments to development of 
a rational society; hence the need for social and 
institutional reports. 
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The colonial adrnm istra tors id India turned 

social Bcientista and wrote extensively on Indian 

society including the i-rihals. Among the British 

admin IS tra tors- turn ed social scientists may he 

included Blunt, Enthoven,^'^ Hocart,^ ® Hutton 

Metcalfe/^ O'Malley/’^'' Risley/^ Rivers, Senart,'^'^ 
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Stevension, and James Tod. 

The British scholars provided vivid accounts 
of the Peoples of India including the tribal groups. 
They descrihed the tribals trihals in two respects. 
One, living in the hills and forests (occasionally they 
created prohlems of law and order) and, second they 
had a social structure which had pre-raordlal 
attributes of aboriginal culture. These two attributes 
of the tribals were fascinating for the British 
Bureaucrats. They vjere not concerned with the Problem 
of education. They Were viewed only as discrete 
categories. The British social scientists considered 
tribal society as segmentary — a discontinuity of Hindu 
society. They Were described as static and changeless. 
It was in the Post-ind ePendence Period that the 
Constitution provided certain privileges to the 
tribals. T'heir problems received especial attention. 




They are beinc discriminated from 'other'groups 
on a variety of matters. This discrimination is 
constitutional safety aid security. Studies made in 
the aftermath of indepei.dencc have a special context. 
Before we define and slate the problem of our e'^udy 
it IS logical to look into the problem of tribal 
education vis-a-vis their integration in the society 
in the scientific literature available with us. 

The beginning of studies on the tribals of 

India goes back to the lirst quarter of 20th century. 

It was m I9O6 that '< 1.11 Rivers studied the Todas 

of Nilgiri Hills Todas are a nomadic tribal group 

living on buffalos. Radcliffe BroWn another British 

social anthropologist worked on the Andaman Islander s 

in 1922.^^ The study by the British officials who 

Worked as social scientists between 1906 and 1952 

consists of discnptive Ethnography and speculative 

etlmology, except for some of jthe works of Hocart, 

Bougie, Ghurye and Hutton and some papers by ilendal 
49 

Baum and Opler . 

In the Post-indel endence Period studies on the 
tnbals in general became very common, Constitution 
gave them some special privileges. The government also 
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started ne programmes for them. As a result of this, 
many studies Were made on the problems of the trib^ils . 
Among those authors who worked on the tribads may be 
included G.S. Ghurye, K.S. Smgh/’ Purer 
Halmendorf P .N . f^a-jiundar T.B. Hafk G .Nag,*^-^ 
]3.K.rvoy Burman,^^ N .K . Eose,^"^ Sachchidananda^® and 
L.P.Vidyarthi.^5 

All these studies have been etlmographic 
monographs only. The authors have tried hard to 
describe a gra phic profi le of the tribal groups . But 
the problems which have emerged among the tribals 
owing to the development of national economy, spread 
of education and modernization have not been disoussed 
at full length by sociologists and social 
anthropologists. However, during the last two decades 
some issue-oriented studies have been brought out. 

We have extensive studies on tribal education . It was 
in 1964 that Shrl J.B. Ilaik, Secretary, National 
Commission on Education convened a National Seminar on 
Sociology of Education in India in December, 1964 * -^'he 
deliberations which tool: Place in the seminar got 
published under the title papers in the Sociology of 
Education in India. The Publication was made by the 
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National Council of Educational Research and 
Idraming in July 1967. 

J.P. Naiic made another proposal for und erta^rj^ g 

and extenaive field study of the social background the 

social values, the occupational aspirations and ihe 

satisfactions of the major participants in the systtni 

of education . The Co-ordinating Committee worked cu'^ 

project outlines and found funds for the two projects. 

The survey was undertaken in eight states: jlndhra 

Pradesh, West Bengal, Gujarat, Tamilnadu, Orissa, 

Punjab and Rajasthan, The series of studies undertaken 

also collected field data on the education of Scheduled 

Castes and Scheduled 'Tribes. The studies are concerned 

With the students, school teachers, college teachers 

and parents. The findings of the study show that the 

tribals and the members of scheduled castes have lagged 

behind others. The educational backwardness of tribals 

is largely due to their isolation and Poverty. Field 

studies conducted in the sociology of education are 

a massive v^ork on tribal education. So far it remains 
61 

unprec ed ented . 

Suma Ghitnis is her studies of the educational 
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problems of deprived groups of Maharashtra argues that 
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the tribal studentB ha 'e not succeeded in availing 
of the educational facilities given by the government* 
She says that the present educational system brings the 
tribals in the national maitistream but at the same 
time alienates them from their ov;n society, I'he 
present system of education is fraught with many 
problems and the fate of "the Scheduled liribes m 
general is least likely to be considerably improve 
With the acquisition of education available through 
it.,., if tribals are to be liberated from their 
backwardness it may be necessary to postpone Programmes 
of literacy and numerac/ in their education and accord 
priority to programmes that make them acquire of theu' 
existing situation, conscious of their rights, and 
knowledgeable and confident enough to fight for their 
rights 

I.P, Desai has worked among the scheduled tribes 
of Gujarat m terms of educational development, HiS 
study of Gujarat is a part of the larger All India 
study of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Ibribes. In 
his findings Desai informs that the number of tribal 
students at all the levels of education has increased. 
This is largely due to the educational facilities 
provided by the governu.ent to the tribal students. 
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According to him education has proved to he an 
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effective agent of change among the trihals . In 
another study Desai and Pandor examine the role of 
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secondary education in changing the student life. 

In Beventees some studies were made on the 
tribal educational problems. Among these are includeu 
studies Pertaining to wastage, stagnation and female 
education. These studies are issue-oriented. Wastage 
in education refers to "dropping out from school 
before completing education up to a particular terminal 
stage and the school system namely primary (standard JV 
Middle ( standard VI ) high school (matriculation or 
standard X and XI ), higher secondary ( standard Xll), 
and graduation from college. Stagnation refers to 
retention of students in the same class for more than 
a year. V/astage and stagnation are interrelated 
Phenomina because stagnation results many times into 
dropping out from schools. 

Authors working on V/astage and stagnation have 
made several approaches to obtain estimates. There 
are two studies on wastage and stagnation in primary 
schools of fourteen tribal blocks conducted by TRTI 
around 1 966-67 and 1 967-68. The studies show that 
there has been a decreasing trend of enrolment of 
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tribal stubente from standard I to VI. In a large- 
number of blocbs, the enrolment of girls in standard II 
was about one-fourth to one-third of that in standard I, 
and their" enrolment in standard IV was about 10 to 20 
Per cent of that in standard I. In a study of Block 
level Planning in Sagwara conducted by Tribal Research 
Institute, Udaipur in 1978, a steeP decrease in 
enrolment of girls in all primary schools of the Taluka 
was observed, specially after standard III. 

The education Commission (1964-66) has also 

made obser^vations on the problem of V/astage and 

Stagnation. It observes that the extent of Wastage 

and Stagnation is highest in standard I. A study 

conducted by NCERT on Wastage and Stagnation in 

Primary and Middle Schools in India found that the 

total rate of Wastage and Stagnation was 65*50 Per cent 

by the time the students reached standard V and 78.55 

68 

Per C 0 ]t, by the time they reached standard VII. 

The Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 

and Scheduled Tribes (1971-72) further shows that the 

rates of Wastage and Stagnation (1964-65) among the 

deprived groups are considerably higher than those 

69 

among the other communities. 
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In a study conducted by Shah and Patel on 
the Educational Attainment of the Tribals it is 
found that there is a neg'ative relationship between 
the proportion of the non- tribal population and the 
educational development of the tribals; such a 
relationship generally continued even when development 
score and occupation of the household heads Were 
controlled. The proportion of the non- tribals in the 
various categories of village community was positively 
related to the proportion of high-caste Hindus, the 
proportion of household heads holding white-collar 
jobs, and the educational development of the comraanlty 
as a whole. 


R.B. Lai has conducted studies on Wastage and 
Stagnation among the I'rlbals who are industrial 
Workers. In his findings he observes; 

"The attitudes of the tribal industrial 

Workers towards education vvas generally 

encouraging, the need for looking after 

their land and available employment 

opportunities in household work seemed to 

7 1 

act as barriers to education." 


Lai argues for examining rather particularistic 
community contexts of tribals which might help us to 
explain variation in their educational development. 
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There are yet other studies which relate 
to the issue of facilities in^tribal schools. The 
trihals have 136611 living in scattered villages and 
this is a common pattern of habitation among most 
of the tribals of our country. In this respect the 
study conducted by Tara Patel among the tribals of 
Gujarat shows that "a major constraint of the tribals 
living in small communities is that either they do not 
have a primary school in their own community of 
residence and their children have to walk a certain 
distance to attend school in a nearby village or that 
they have a single- teacher, one-room school wherein 
the students of two or more classes sit together for 
their education, iind if the teacher m such a school 
happens to commute from another place his irregularity 
in attendance leads inevitably to irregularity and 
lack of interest among students. Although no hard 
data are available, it is often reported that in many 
of the single-teacher schools, a practice of the 
entering fictitious name on the rolls of the school 
is in vogue so as to avoid closing down the school 
in the event of its failure to meet with the criterion 
cf a minimum number of students to be enrolled. It is 
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apprehended that a part of the steeP drop-out rate 

after standard I is probably attributable to such a 
72 

practice." 

Masavi who has carried out empirical studies 
in the Valsad district of Ahmedabad worked out 
relationship between social change and education. He 
also considers the tribal pattern of residence as a 
hurdle in tribal education. He found that the proportion 
of primary schools with standards V to VII was 
substantially higher, but the proportion of single- 
teacher schools was substantially lower in the 
progressive blocks ( with a high rate of literacy ) 
than in the backward blocks (with a low rate of 
literacy.) d'he teacher/school and the studen t/school 
ratios were greater in the progressive blocks than in 
the backward blocks, and the number of students 
enrolled and the proportion of girls among them Were 
also greater in the Progressive blocks than in the 
backward blocks."^^ 

The Centre For Social Studies, Surat, organised 

a seminar on "Tribal Education in Gujarat" in January 

1984 . The papers preserited at the seminar have been 

74 

brought out in the book form. 


In this book. 
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problems regarding Idribal Education in Gu;)arat have 
been examined empirically. Ghanshyam Shah in his 
article in the publication says xhat "the study 
clearly suggests that like other benefits education 
has not been evenly distributed among all social and 
economic strata of the tribal society, The middle and 
rich farmers have taken greater advantages of the 
educational facilities than the Poor cultivators and 
labourers.' Vidyut Joshi makes a review of tribal 
education in Gujarat for a century. In his concluding 
remarks he says that "several studies on tribal 
education have consistently shown that the efforts to 
raise tribal education to a level which would be at 
par With the education imparted to the other members 
of the society is a story of failure.""^^ S .P .Punalekar'^'^ 
Who has studied the states of Maharashtra Gujarat 
and Ra;]asthan says that overall non-tribal literacy 
in Rajasthan villages of survey in his study was 56 Ppj' 
cent. The tribal literacy was nearly H per cent. Pie 
confirms the earlier study made by Ghanshyam Shah that 
both among the tribals and non-tribals, it is the lower 
strata which has remained relatively deprived in terms 
of participation or achievement in the post-primary 
education in all the three states. One of the severest 
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problems of tribal students according to Punalelcar -is 
non- enrolmen t which means illiteracy among the children 
in school going age group. I’he problem of non-enrolment 
appears to be critical m all the three states. It 
IS high to the extent of 43 Per cent. In other words 
4 out of 10 children in the tribal areas m Maharashtra, 
Gu 3 arat and Rajasthan do not enroll themselves in 
schools. They are totally illiterate. "Pon enrolment is 
the highest m Rajasthan villages (4750 compared to 
that m Maharashtra (4450 or Gujarat villages (345^0. 

■^11 the states taken together, more tribal (56(0 tljon 
non-tribal children (255^) remain away from the school 
and school education . 

N .K . Ambashta"^® m a full length study discusses 
some of the Problems of tribal education. His field 
of study has been Ranchi district of Bihar. The author 
very clearly brings out the role of the Youth dormitory 
in the socialization process of the Oraon children - 
He also examines the strengths and Weaknesses of the 
different educational agencies v^orking in the area, 
namely, the government and the Christian Churches. He 
shows close relationship between education and economy 
in so far as the uneven attendance in schools in 
different seasons is concerned. Rathnaiah"^^ deals 
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With the ecological sac lo -<“6000011110 and aclmln istrative 
problems faced by the Ra^gonds of Ailabad district 10 
Andhra Pradesh 4 In a detailed study of education 
among the Oraon , Sita I'oppo gxartiines the role of 
Dhunkurja . the traditional organization for education 
and socialization in that community. Owing to spread 
of modern educational system Dhunkurja has disappeared 
from most Oraon villages. 

Sachchidananda m a study of "educational 
problems of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
Bihar" examines various aspects of these problems in 
respect of college and school students. The temPeramei:: t 
of study is attitudinal. The study provides important 
leads for a change in educational strategy, 
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Vyas and Ghoudhary of the Tribal Research 
Institute Udaipur, Rajasthan have surveyed the problem 
of drop-outs and stagnation among tribal students, 
Mandke analyses the educational problems of the 
Korku of Amravati district of Maharashtra. I'he author 
Gxamin es the "prevailing educational system among the 
Korku to find out how far it fulfils the cultural nee-is 
of the people." The author has also tried to find out 
the response of the Korku to the educational system. 
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There is yet another study on the tribals of 
Maharashtra conducted m Thane district. A large 
numher of educational institutions are included in 
this study. In his concluding remar): Mutatkar ^ 
observes: 

"Modern education can succeed in tribal v 
areas only when it seeks to cover the 
different facts of tribal life. Therefore, 
educational development should form a 
part of the general development programme." 

gc 

S.L, Srivastava and Kumud Pande have attempted to 
find out the attitudes of the Paraja and Kondha tribes 
in one village of Orissa towards the education of 
their children, housing facilities, and family income. 

In conclusion of the survey of literature it 
should be said that in terms of spatial dimension, the 
state of Gujarat has drawn the highest attention of 
social scientists. Centre for Social Studies, Surat 
has developed its specialization in the study of rnbal 
problems. The states which followed Gujarat are 
Maharashtra, Bihar, Andhra and Rajasthan. There has 
been a marked change in the approach of studies 
relating to tribal education. Though social scientist'^ 
have 'Studied tribal education, their approach has heeu 
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gen eralistic . Issue-oriented studies are hardly 
any. The problems of tribal education which have 
been covered by social scientists include non- 
enrolment, wastage and stagnation. It has been an 
overall finding that all is not well with tribal 
education. A quest is urgently required. 

staiemmt of the Pro bib-1 

Education is not only a process of learning, 
an effort to build a personality, it is also an agent 
of social change contributing towards a national 
society. Our objective has been to build Indian 
Society on the idioms of democracy, socialism and 
secularism. V/e want to achieve ethnic plurality and 
at the same time an integrated nation. The role of 
education, therefore, is to help different ethnic groups 
to achieve a national society. Vi'e do not argue that m 
the building up of a national society education is the 
only factor of achieving this goal. Admittedly, it is 
one of the many factors. But the problem here is to 
assess the viability of this factor towards attaming 
a national society. The viability assessment of 
education is crucial because in the Po st-ind ePend ai t 
India we have studies which argue that education has 
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ceased to "be a factor of social change, 'there are 
also studies, however, which demonstrate that 
education creates sufficient awareness for social 
change. 


Education is not homogeneous. Neither it is 
monolithic. In itself it is differential, there are Ui 
our country different variants of education both at 
the secondary level and the imiversity level. It is 
imparted through diverse agencies — government, 
missionaries, voluntary agencies, sectorial organizatjon 
etc. The differential approach to the imparting of 
ed ucati on creates differential students and 
consequently in the long run differential segments in 
the_S5„ciety^ Jt also creates dif^rential ideologies; 
capita lis tic , socialistic, humanitarian, and so on. 

The student population is also heterogeneous. 

The inequality m society in terms of caste and class 
makes the students hetrogen ecus . This renders, 
structurally, inequality of opportunities in the field 
of education. The situation today in the country is 
extremely complex. There is dlffermtial education. 
There is differential population of students who 
constitute clientele to education. How do differentials 
in educational approach and also structure of students 




contribute tov;ards the attainment of national 
integration? Our guess is that attainment of the 
goal of national society and for that matter the 
regional society is also differential. This attainment 
level of integration through various educational 
approaches la the substantial problem of present eniiuir 

When the social structure of Indian society is 
differential, characterised by multiple castes, classes 
ethnicity, language, and culture, We want to measure 
and analyse the degree of integration sought by the 
tribal groups at regional and national levels. The 
tribal society is particularistic and specific, It js 
a privileged group for it avails of the benefit of 
protective discriminations from the society through 
constitutional safeties and securities. They are 
bombarded with a heavy package of educational 
programmes along v/ith other schemes of development. 

Our problem of study to be precise and certain, is to 
'measure' the degree of integration attained through 
education. The viability of modern educational system 
therefore, is assessed and analysed here to develop 
a modern form of the education of tribals. 
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working kft coitcepts 

We have used ccrtam theoretical constructs 
m the analysis of tribal education and its role in 
the attainment of integration, i'he basic problem of 
our enquiry is to analyse the role of education amon 
th ^metn lia rs of a tojbal group in a pa r-y^ular,.saci.ety_ 
and-finally m the national ma in 1 in e . Tn the analysis 
of problem v; e have uscvl some concepts, namely, 
education , integration, region, ma^ jn str eam, tribe Hn/l 
iden ^t ity. T hough the concepts have been explained 
elsewhere in details wg would put them in precise texr' . 

integration 

Integration is not assimilation. In assimilation 
there is decreasing differentiation between individualj 
and between groups. In such a situation there is 
increased degree of unity, attitude, and mental 
processes with respect to common interests of the goal. 
And therefore, integration is not homogeneity. It is 
an organization. A group is said to be integrated in 
the degree to which its members, its social categories 
and statuses, and its culture are organised for the 
achievement of common purposes or goals . The common 
goals for our country are the norms and values given 
in the constitution. We want to have integration of the 
tribals as ethnic groups in the wider national fields 


J c-' 
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of Polity, economy, education, democracy, socialism, 
Secularism and other things which comprise our 
normative and value stiuicture. In attaining integration, 
the units tend to maintain their identity, 

IDMTily 

Identity is the characteristic trait of a 
group of a commiuiity which provides separate existence 
to a group. This existence is achieved through etlmic 
and historical factors. The basic trait of identity la 
its continuity. 

A tribal group can easily be differentiated 
from other non-tribal croups. This differentiation is 
largely ethnic and historical, if these tribal groups 
can maintain themselves separate from other m terms 
of their ethnicity and history it is this which is 
their identity. 

etmicity 

The concept of ethnicity has often been employ ea 
by us to dePict 'a buj^dle of primordial' sentiments and 
ties .Sometimes such an identity is contextually 
manipulated v^ith rare exceptions. All societies m thc- 
mod ern V'^orld contain sub-sections or sub-systems 
distinct from the rest of the Population in a positive 
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degree. An etlmic group, therefore, is a 
collectivity existing within a larger society, having 
real or fictional comn.on ancestry, memories of a 
shared historical past, and a cultural focus on one 
or more symbolic elements of their peoplehood. 

Examples of such symbolic elements are kinship 
patterns, localism, religious affiliation, language 
or dialect forms, trib^'l affiliation, nationality 
Phenotypical features, or any combination of these. 

Eor instance, in our country the ethnic groups consist 
of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, Jains, Sikhs, 
Muslims, Christians, Anglo-Indians, etc. 

The ethnicity of Bhils consists of their 
primordial traits of family, kinship, territorial 
location — pal , pattern of habitation — hills and plajns- 
and the structure of rituals. A Bhil male or a female 
has separate identity v.'hich is easily distinguishable 
in the region of their residence. For the Bhils today, 
there is the problem of identity crisis. On one hand 
they want to integrate t^hems elves in the mainline of 
regional culture and at the same time retain some of 
their structural features which provide them separate 
identity. The question with them is: Can identity and 
integration in mainstream go together? Does not 
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integration mean disintegration in their own 
structure? 

REGION 

Region for the present enquiry consists of 
the Tribal Sub- plan Ar^a (TSP) which has sub-regions 
of Vagar and I-lewar . Thus the regional society in TSl 
area has two sub-regional societies, namely, Vagar and 
M ewar . In Vagar there are two districts Dun gar pur and 
Banswara which had princely rule prior to the integral^Lr 
of states. The sub-region of Me^ar was a separate 
erstwhile state. Whei we talk about the integration of 
Bhils in the Regional society we mean the sub societies 
or sub-regionS of Mewar and Vagar ♦ 

M Am stream 

Though the Constitutional framers have used 
the term "mainstream" extensively, nowhere has it been 
defined. The use of 'mainstream’ has been made in 
respect of the incorporation or involvement of the 
tribals in the national system. National mainstream 
presupposes the existence of a national culture. Our 
constitution is a document which provides our national 
culture and idioms. Our Preamble is one of the aspect^' 
of our national culture- The Consti button attaches 
great value to Indian nationhood as a secular d einoci'cir y . 
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It further earmarks the Position of the mdiviclualE 
of communities in the Projected Picture of the 
national Polity. Pemocracy, secularism, socialism 
and scientific ethics constitute the national 
mainstream of the country. All the etlmic pluralities 
of the country have to fall in the mainline. But the 
mainline civilization or culture consists of regional 
and sub-regional pluralities. Integration, therefore, 
has several layers, local, parochial or regional, 
and national, 

HYK) THESIS AI-7P SOME HESEARCH QUESTIONS 

At this stage of our research in the field 
of tribal education when we have very meagre 
literature, v^e do not hazard to put"some hypotheses 
for testing in the field . This might Perhaps take some 
more time to come. Instead, on the basis of the 
researches surveyed about We raise some questions 
which will enable us to conduct the proposed enquiry. 
The research questions are as under: 

1) V/hat are the specific objectives of education 

in terms of the tribal groups'? Do we think 
education in general as we have in our country 
has any particular relevance for the tnbals? 
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In other v;ords, it is interesting to enquire 
the relationship of moaern education vvith the 
tribal structincal reality. 

2) What are the needs of the tribal society 
resulting from the various forces of social 
change? What infra-structures in education are 
stipulated in terms of the needs of the tribal 
society? We must assess the ethnic structure 

of the tribal society. How can the etlmic 
identity in the present context of social change 
be maintained? 

3) V^hat are the characteristics of the regional 
ma instr earn? 

4) What structural changes are found in the trilal 
society resulting from the impact of education'? 
To What extent do these structural changes 
help the tribals to maintain their identity 
and also their integration in the mainstream? 

5) What are the structural gaps which arrest the 
maintenance of tribal identity and its 
integration*? 

6 ) What alternative measures axe expected to fulfil 
the structural needs of the tribals? 
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FIELD OF STUDY MD SELEQTIOIT OP UITIYEBSE 

The field of study for the present enquiry 
has been I'ribal Sub-plan /area of the state of 
Rajasthan. The area has been introduced in the 
earlier part of this chapter. The selection of Tribal 
Sub-plan irea is based on the notion that the state of 
Rajasthan has a substantial number of tribals 
inhabiting it. it is one of the ten state^^which has 
Tribal Sub-plan Area. Keeping in view certain objectives 
I have selected the tribal region for my study. Tribal'- 
constitute the realm of study in the field of education 
which has remained neglected for long. Enough ethnogT-aoh c 
studies have been made on the tribals. Recently some 
issue-oriented enquiries have also been made, '-^he 
problems regarding education of the tribals as the 
overview of literature shows remains untouched. Moreover, 

I have been born and brought up in the tribal area. 

This provides me intimacy with the tribals. My relations 
of the tribals are face to face. These are some of the 
academic and Personal considerations which have guided 
me to select TSP area of Rajasthan state for study. 

My universe of study consists of all the 
schools to the standard of secon dary le vel. These 
schools are run through various agencies, namely, 
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government, voluntary agencies, missionaries and 
special types of schools knov^ as Ashram schools for 
the tribals. Besides different tyPes of schools, the 
students reading in these schools along with their 
par en ts , jteac hers , social and political workers, also 
constitute the universe of study. 

rbseabch design 

The Tribal Sub- plan Area comprises four 
districts, namely, Dungarpur, Banswara, Chittorgarh 
and Udaipur . The district of Sirohi is also included 
in the TSP area but it has been excluded from the 
universe as there is a small portion of tehsils v/hich 
forms a part of the ar^ . 

We have drawn our sample units on Purposive 

r 

random, saimPlin-g-jiLeibod . The objective of purposive 
sample is defined in terms of the viability of a unit 
that IS school and other characteristics which 
constitute the universe. V/e have thus selected 
24 schools for our sti^y. Out of these schools 16 are 
run by government, 6 are Ashram schools and 
2 missionary ones. These categories of schools 
represent the aggregate character of the universe. 
Related to the schools are the units of students, 
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Social and political workers and guardians. Out of the 
total students We have drawn a sample of 300 for 
administration of schedule and a sample of. Z 0 -O-. 
informants who are social and Political. wo.i 1 cers, 
tribal lead^e rs , teachers and guardians. Thus our 
total sample units of students and others consists of 
500. The unite of our study are, therefore, schools, 
students and social, political, teacher, worker, 
guardian, informants. The sample size has been 500 o'liy 

PRQBIMS OP PIEliD V/QRK 

Data for the present study have been generated 
by anploying the tools of schedule, case study, 
interview and observation. Two types of schedule have 
been prepared; one tyPe of schedule is administered rn 
students and the other one to teachers, guardians .and 
others. A few case studies have also been conducted. 
Observation schedules have been applied in certain 
s ituations . 

V/hile Writing about the tools of data 
generation some of my crucial observations need to bo 
mentioned. >/hile initiating the study I took a 
departure from using even a three-Point scale. 1 strong 
believe that the tribals who are illiterates and 
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cannot make out, tv^o plus two, can respond to 
questions of any point scale. And my fieldwork has 
strengthened my Position. Construction of any scale 
for the tribals in the realm of integration and 
education can hardly be developed. 

^-^hile conducting field work I also found that 
the use of schedule in generating primary data is also 
limited. It goes very Well so far collection of 
factual and hard data is concerned. But when opinions 
are sought much is left to the manipulation of tin 
researcher. I have stressed on the use of observation 
technique and case study as dependable methods of data 
collection. Add to it the historical explanation. All 
through the present study, I have largely depended on 
the historical conditioning of the region, 'fhe study 
has giVQi me a lesson that only empirical and 
statistical analyses do not provide sufficient insight 
in the matter. My experience of conducting fieldwork on 
the tribal area very vividly shows, that empirical aih 
statistical explanations need to be supported through 
data generated by making small and little historjes 
of the region, preferably participant observation and 
conducting of case study. 
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LIFI' SPigI OP [THE PROJECT 

The present project was sanction efl in the 
month of November, 1986 ancl was brought to down to 
ground in the month of ■'^pril. Field work for the 
study was conducted for more than one year. The total 
lifespan of the Project was one and a half years, 
closing by the end of October. 

organization 

Running a pro^iect is like running an 
organization. As principal investigator of the project, 

I prepared the general blueprint of the study to be 
implemented in the field. I took a few rounds of 
some of the selected villages of the Tribal Sub-Plar 
Area. This provided me an opportunity of establishing 
contacts with knowledgable Persons, I could also 
consult some literature which was available in rhe local 
libraries Pertaining to the tribals of the region. 

After completing my casual tours, 1 set on the 
task of preparing the tools, selection of sample 
villages and the recruitment of staff. The selection 
of sample village was made in consultation with 
development officers, Vikas Adhikaries, educational 
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administrators and v^orkers 'belonging to voluntary 
agencies. I'he tools Were olcayed after my completing 
their pre-testing . 

'Ihe investigators were given a small train ]ng 
course for about a week. Accompanied by me they were 
jointly given a round to some of the schools of 
tribal villages. A team of two investigators, one 
mcharge of two districts, was entrusted wfth the 
field Work. The case studies were conducted by me 
Personally. I also prepared social evidence out of 
history. I'he thinking in writing part of the whole 
project has been done by me. As lady investigator I 
did not have to encounter any special difficulties 
in the field. Wherever I went the schools were my 
resort. They Were both my hosx and guide. I have 
strongly developed the idea that conducting of fieldwo 
by a teacher among the students and teachers, is 
always a facilitating job. I have found the tribals 
particularly the students very hospitable. I have 
enjoyed working with them. They are a shy, honest and 
hard-working lot of mankind. 
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CHiUTIR III 


REGIOIIAI HAIIIKE 


I'he major theme of the present enquiry is to 
discuss the integration of trihals in the national 
maul stream. In this analysis ^'e take into consideration 
the role of modern education in bringing aoout tribal 
incorporation m the wider society. Education has 
been considered as a variable to the standard of 
Secondary level. Our assumption has been that all the 
trihals of a region have not attained in the same 
level of development. In a particular region there is 
development differentiation. The acceptance of 
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education is also differential. This has made us 
to take foinc tribal groups for analysing the level 
of integration. Integration is a process. It is not 
necessary that a Person jumps over all the structures 
from his oWn structure to the national structure. 
However, this may happen for some groups but it is 
also Possible that for ordinary level of trioal 
groups the first level of integration is at the 
regional level and then at the national level. It 
is also Possible that a group seeks his incorporation 
in some of the areas at the regional level and for a 
few at the national level, ^'he present enquiry has 
a thrust to identify the areas at the regional level 
Which seek the integration of tribal groups. 

lor our study we have taken up four scheduled 
tribe groups of the Tribal Sub-plan Area of the state 
of Rajasthan. Before the Pifth Five Year Plan progress 
in the area had already been made through the tribal 
development block* luring the third and the fourth 
plans it was realized by a working committee of 
planning commission that programmes under the tribal 
development blocks did not work satisfactorily for 
achieving the objectives for which they Were initially 
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started . The fifth five year plan evolved a new 
strategy . It was decided that the tribal area anould 
he divided into three distinct categories. First, 
ar^s Where the trihals Wgre in a majority; second, 
ard^s Where the trihals were scattered and third, areas 
Where the scheduled tribes were still leading a 
primitive life. For the trihals in the first category, 
the adoption of regional development programme is 
feasible, for it is indisputable that v;ithout regional 
development the development of the common People i& 
just not possible. Therefore, the initial step of 
demarcating the tribal areas should be taken and a 
definite plan of the overall development of these 
regions should be prepared. It is this type of Plan 
has beai given the form of a sub-plan . For the trihals 
belonging to the second category the regional projects 
did not seem to be appropriate. Therefore, special 
programmes had to be devised for the trite Is living 
in those areas. How the various development progxamres 
can a benefit these scattered backward classes, is an 
important question which needs consideration, d'he 
problems of these scattered trihals are more serious 
than those of the tritels belonging to the first 
category. In areas where the trihals are in a larger 
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ruinber , they are still the o'Wners of their land 
and forest. Compared with these groups the tribals 
under the second category have to rely heavily on 
physical labour for their livelihood. 

Regarding the main objectives of the Su'd- plan , 
it has been accepted in principle that the Programmes 
for tribal development should be made only after 
considering the specific conditions and problems of 
an area. Thus the Programmes undertaken should be able 
to solve the problems of the tribals. This is the 
level at which we have to build a structure of basic 
policy Which would be absolutely different from tiie 
general concepts usually associated with designing 
most of the other general programmes. 

The ISP area consists of the districts of 
Udaipur, Chittorgarh, Uungarpur, Banswara and Sirohj . 
Pungarpur and Banswara have been included in its TSR 
in their entirely while only seven tehsils of Udaipur, 
two of Chittorgarh and one of Sirohi have been includes 
in the area. The criterion for inclusion ir the tSP 
is that the numerical strength of the tribals in the 
tehsils should be more than fifty Per cent to the 
general population. 
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^'he tribal area development department 
conducted a bench marie data of the T'S? area, l^he 
data generated by the department show that the total 
number of villages covered comes to 4489. In terms 
of the number of families the dlSP area has 400857 
families . 

The tribal groups which are found in the TSP 
area mainly included Bhil, Meena, Naika and Garasia. 
Among these groups numerically the Bhils are the 
largest group, constituting 54*40 per cent of the 
trihal population . The Hinas stand second (29*60 Per 
cent) while Garasia, IJailca, Bamor form the remaining 
16 per cent. 

It is interesting to find out the population 
structure in terms of Scheduled Tl:ibe, Scheduled Caste 
and the number of families of this group in the ‘taf" 
area. Such a description of the population composition 
would help us to analyse our data in proper context. 
The data are given in Table 5*1 ■ 
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I'atle 3.1 


Population Composition 

of Scheduled Tribes, 


Castes and 

their Pamil 

1 es th e 

TSi' area 


S. District 

No . 

Group-Wise families 
Percentage 

and their 

Total 


Scheduled 

Tribe 

Scheduled 

Caste 

Other 

groups 


1 . Udaipur 

88,198 
(63 .98) 

5,372 

(3.90) 

44,273 

(32.12) 

P7^48 

tlOO.Gu) 

2. Chittorgarh 

15,435 
(51 .89) 

2,603 

(8.75) 

11,707 

(39.36) 

29715 

(10'O.OG) 

3 . Dun gar pur 

64 , 3 4 0 
(64 .95) 

5,798 
(5 .85) 

50,925 
(31 .27) 

99,063 

(100.00) 

4. Banswara 

92,685 
(75 .43) 

4,808 

(5.91) 

25,577 

(20.65) 

1,2?8t>'r 

(IOO.Ol,' 

5 . Sirohi 

6,879 
(65 .40) 

550 

(5.23) 

3,089 

( 29 . 37 ) 

1Q51S 

(100.00) 

TOTAL 

267,535 

(66.38) 

17,151 
(4 .28) 

1 . 15,371 

(28. &t) 

400.037 

(4M.no,' 


The TSP area constitutes about 61 Per cent 
population to the general population of the area. 
Compared with this the population of Scheduled Castes 
is very meagre (4.28 Per ceit). Interestingly enough 
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the non-tribal groups m the area are a little 
more than one fourth. Thus, it is very clear that 
the overwhelming culture of southern Rajasthan is 
tribal. The Population of the non-tribal groups is only 
marginal. Thus, the comprehensive social profile of 
the ^SP area is that it has a population of the 
disadvantaged groups which is 70,66 per cent of the 
total Population. Interestingly enough the non-trihal 
groups which could numerically be called the marginal 
groups rule over the whole area. It is they who run 
the System; it is they who rule the region: it is they 
Who appropriate the surplus . These data are not 
generated hy us. They are official data. Oujs is only 
their analysis . 

The family size of the Bhils of the TSP area 
varies from 5.59 members per family to 6.11. Larger 
families are found in Dungaxpur and Banswara . Compared 
to the family size of the Bhils, the scheduled castes 
have an average size of members to 5*54. 'fhe non-triMi 
groups have an average size 5*71 members per family. 

This leads us to say that the Bhil family size m 
TSP area of the state consists of 6.02 members. 
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A large number of Tribals (89.90 Per cent) 
in the ISP area are engaged m agriculture. Ihe reet 
of the population works ao agricultural labourers 
( 9.65 Per Cent). Some are engaged in animal husbandry 
( 0.92 Per cent)., mining (0.46 Per cent), domestic 
Work (0.08 Per cent) and other minor occupations 
(0,22 Per cent), lligration among the tnbals is 
negligible (O .73 per cent). 

There is very little cultivable land in the 
TSP area. Out of this land 54.91 tribal families own 
land between 1 to 5 hectares. Out of this category of 
land-oWners 42.21 Per cent families hold land which 
is less than 1 hectare. Thus 97-12 Per cent families 
possess land which is less than 5 hectares. Those 
having land more than 5 hectares constitute only 2.38 
Per cent families. All this indicates very vividly that 
little less than half of the tribal families (42.21 per 
cent) oWn land which is less than one hectare. It raises 
the question: Can the majority of tribals (97.12 Per 
cent) who have land below one hectare survive and feed 
thems elves? 

If We compute the land holdings making allowancf-' 
for the tribal population, it would be found that 
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during the last two decades the size of land-holdings, 
Per family has gone down considerably, l^he following 
table would show the increasing size of land-holdings 
in the three tribal- in tensive districts of the ISl area „ 


Table 5 .2 

Decreasing size of Land-hold mgs m the 
Districts of TSP Area ( in hectares) 


District 

Average 

size of 

holding 

1 97 0-71 

1975-76 

1 980-81 

1 . Banswara 

2.5 

2.2 

1 .8 

2. Dungarpur 

2 .1 

1 .6 

1 .7 

3 . Udaipur 

2 .2 

2.1 

1 .84 

4 , State Level 

5.4 

4 .6 

4.4 


The analysis of the nature of land ov.'nership 
and the size of land holding show that the tribal 
possesses very little land. V/hatever is possessed by 
him is further being fragmented due to disintegration 
in the family or sale of land with the tribals. 
However, the decreasing size of land is a national 
phenomenonj but among the tribals it has become 
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rather conspicuous. For instance, in the year I 97 O- 7 I 
the average size of land-holding with the tribals of 
Banswara was 2.5 hectares and within the Period of ten 
years it was reduced to 1.8 hectares. Similar is the 
trend m Dungarpur and Udaipur districts. 


Ihe rate of literacy in the tribal areas 
continues to he lower than the state average. In the 
1951 census the state average of literacy was 8.96 per 
cent. In the same census it was reckoned as 5.21, 

4.63 and 8,20 Per cent respectively for Dungarpur, 
Banswara and Udaipur. In the census of 1981 the state 
literacy rate was coiflputed to be 24.38. It stood at 
1 8 . 48 , 1 6.78 and 22.01 per cent respectively for the 
district of Fungarpur, Banswara and Udaipur. 




A social portrait of the^rea, as we have 


depicted in the earlier section, Points that the region 
suffers from general backwardness. The infrastructure oj 
the prerequisites which are essential for develoPmoit 
are very inadequate. Ladd, which is the major occupati. 
of an overwhelming Portion of people, is continuously 
decreasing in size. FVen the n ewly-constructed dams 
have not brought the irrigated areas of the TSP at par 
With the other irrigated areas of the state. The 
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situation of infrastructure found in the I'SP are^a is 
undoubtedly challenging. 

IR IBAl IRAiq SPOBliAlIQII ; IHE E'':ERGin& TRENDS OF 

SlRATlPICA'i'IOR 

In the earlier chapter we have mentioned that 
the tribal social differentiation has passed through 
two historical Periods: the pre-conquest of Rajputs 
and the colonial and feudal period. Durii;ig these tvjo 
periods the tnbals got some stratification. After the 
attainment of independence, there emerged a new hind 
of social stratification which we proposed to discuss 
in some detail in the present inquiry. Ideologically, 
the new stratification is not on the pattern of cacte 
hierarchy or Hindu idiom. P .K . Bose rightly observes; 
"In earlier times, when tribes came in contact with 
the Hindus, the caste ideology was the dominant 
ideology of the economic system and, willingly or 
unwillingly, tribes had to assume a rank in the 
overall caste system. However, in the modern tune, 
ideology of caste system, is no longer the dominant 
ideology; again, the tribes today are directly 
interacting with the market network, the regional and 
the national economy without the mediation of caste, 
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and some sections of them, at least, are influenced 
by commercial ccpitalist system. Modern technological 
development and the groU'th of the marlcet network is 
beyond the boundaries of the caste system; on the 
contrary, castes are decisively influenced by these 
factors and so, as we shall see, are the tribes."^ 

tribal TRi\l^SFQRMATlOIT AjlD !PIIE TOEIIS 

In the present framework of our national 
society Where caste holism is denied by the constitution, 
one Would lilce to look for a type of stratification 
among the tribes which is based on secular hierarchy. 

As elsewhere, the tribals of southern Rajasthan are 
also affected by the processes of planned and 
unplanned change and by the continuous structural and 
institutional schisms in rural India, as are the 
non-tribals . 

After the aftermath of independence the tribals 
Witnessed massive social change. It is largely due to 
the fact that the constitution has given safeties and 
securities to the tribals. They have been given certain 
privileges. Their positions are reserved -in the 
Papchayat, the assembly and the parliament. In public 
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services also a Percentage of the scheduled tribes 
is drawn from the protective discrimination given 
by the government. The philosophy behind these 
constitutional privileges is that the tribalo in the 
past have been scploited by the non -tribal society. 

They as the first settlers to the country Were deprived 
of all the benefits which the late comers have availed 
themselves of. Then these groups have remained buried, 
in poverty, illiteracy, and general backwardness for 
centuries together. Their plight is unprecedented. 
Initially, the constitutional privileges were given 
only for ten years, later, at the instance of the 
larliaraent these privileges have been ec tended up to 
January 28, 1890. 

The history of tribal development during this 
Period has been a chequered one. Admittedly, there 
has been development. But it has been uneven. Progre'JS 
and prosperity is witnessed in and around the region 
of southern Rajasthan. If we wished we could have 
a rosy picture. Modernity seems to have become an idior- 
of the district of Banswara and Pungarpur . Of late, 
Banswara was alleged to be Kala Pani i.e. and 
inaccessible country from all siaes by the outsiders. 
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Similar was the condemnation for Dungarpur. Ihe 
tehsils of Ohadol and Kotra-Bhomat of the Udaipur 
district are even today considered to be the most 
‘^tffi^cult areas for any approach. Turning away frorj 
this "historical" backwardness of the area, one would 
now See signs of modernity everywhere. Two wheelers 
including scooters, motorbikes and moPeds dominate 
the road. It is a common sight to see lorries and 
tractors with trailers bringing agricultural produce 
to the market tov/ns. The backdrop to this lively 
scene is the intaisively cultivated fields and water, 
implements and field labourers, which are seen there 
nearly the whole year around. 

But the gloomy side of this rosy picture of 
modernisation is also equally striking. We quote here 
Ghanshyam Shah in this respect of Gujarat and Bihar; 

"...one Witnesses prosperity, green fields 
and busy factories. V/ell-dr essed People, cars and 
tractors, multi-s toryed houses and electrified 
villages are conspicuously visible to any visitor, -i 
few kilometres away from the central belt, one is 
against at the sharp constrast-hilly land and barren 
fields, small huts, rough and half-clad and half- 
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starved People."^ 

The description which relates to Gujarat can 
very well apply to the under-developed parts of the 
TSP area. The social distance between big-farraers and 
landless labourers is very striking. 

The acceleration of the process of tribal 
transformation in the hills and plains started with 
the irrigation system and the changing crops m the 
region. The Bhils had taken to agriculture as a part 
of subsistence economy, 'i^fith the comin g of irrigation 
facilities initially through wells and recently 
through canals, they have taken to the crops of paddy, 
wheat, pulses, sugarcane, cotton and groimdnut. The 
Bhils Who accepted some of these new crops improved 
their economic status and thereby creating an economic 
differentiation among the members of the tribe. 

The intaisiflcation of production can also be 
explained by the introduction of new cultivation 
practices in 1 962-63. The use of improved seeds, 
fertilizers, better implements and the need for good 
water management created further differentiation among 
the members of the tribes. Government lays ernPhasic 
on boosting production of foodstuffs among the tribals 
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Without caring for the increasing differentiation 
among the mern'bers of the tribe. Agrarian mod em isa 'Cion 
has largely resulted in creating differential seginei'ji'S 
in a single tribe. It can be said that the greater ic 
the development in a tribe the sharper is its 
differentiation . 

Agrarian modernisation has, in fact, introduced 
capitalistic agriculture among the tribals . There has 
been an increase in the number of cattle. But this 
development is not without differentiation. Poultry 
IceePing Vv^hich has been developed by the tnbals has alee 
divided the Bhils into Poor and nch. The crops, 
sugarcane, cotton and paddy have given market orien tatio.j 
to the tribal production. 

If We review the trends of tribal transforma t.ion 
in the TSP area during the last three decades in the 
field of agriculture, irrigation and animal husbandry 
it would be observed that the region has Witnessed an 
infrastructural, technological and organisational 
change. Mechanisation in agriculture has come and 
capitalism in farm produce is there. The contribution 
of the government agency in the diersif ication of 
rural production is commendable indeed. Some new sourof-. 
of employment in terms of government services have also 
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been opened by the government. trilals v;ho have 
reserved Beats in government and public sectors have 
got employment so some extent, The result of tribal 
agricultural transformation has consequently created 
social differentiation among the People. 

The changes witnessed by the tribal society of 
the TSP area could further be elaborated and a full 
note may be appended on the increasing poverty of the 
tribals resulting from agricultural modernisation 
largely introduced by the government. Migration which 
was almost non-existent among them has come into 
practice in a big way. The small farmers, the landless 
labourers and the tribal marginal groups have become 
depeasantized and in the longer end have got pauperised. 
One would like to ask the question: V/hat is the 
direction of this . target-oriented massive change 
among the tribals? In which areas of tribal life are 
the changes more conspicuous? Is there any impact of 
change in different sections of the population? b'hat 
are the consequences of such changes on the tribe ac 
a group? V/hat is the state of affairs in the tribal 
identity, ethnicity and integration? Is social 
differentiation towards caste hierarchy or class hieraiMm 
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educational some ht tsp area 

The development of human resources in tribal 
areas has been given emphasis right from the first 
plan. As mentioned earlier during the feudal Period 
education v/as thought to promote awakening and 
rejection of the native rule. The rate of literacy 
during the Period was negligible. Independence and the 
creation of a democratic welfare state led to opening 
of schools even in remote areas. The literacy rate 
for the districts of Udaipur, Dungarpur and Banswara 
of TSP area is given helow: 

Table 3 >3 

Extent of Literacy in TSP Area 


literacy Rate 


Year 

Udaipur 

Dungarpur 

Ban swara 

1951 

8.20 

5 .21 

4 .63 

1961 

13 .60 

10.44 

8.79 

1971 

17.41 

14 .51 

12.42 

1981 

22.01 

13.42 

16.85 


The Situation of the 

f unc tion ing 

of schools 


right from primary to higher secondary level has also 
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improved. The data for a cumulative period of ten 
years are givQo helov/; 


Table 3 .4 


Situation of the Humber of biffcrert 
Schools in TSP Area ( 1 985 ) 


Standard of School 

Fr equen cy 

1 . 

Primary School 

2665 

2. 

upper Primary School 

650 

3 . 

Secondary School 

191 

4. 

Higher Secondary School 

54 

5 . 

College 

4 

6 . 

Ashram School 

22 

7‘ 

Adult Education Centres 

600 

8. 

Hon-formal Education Centres, 

400 


Source of data; 


Raiasthan, Seventh Five Year tlan for 
Tribal Development (1985 - 90) » Tril:al 
iirea Development Department Ra;]asthanj 
Udaipur . 


To increase literacy among tribals various 
incentives are given to tribal children reading in 
schools and colleges. Th^se include; 
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1. Grant of scholarships 

2. Pree hoard and lodging in hostels 
and Ashran Schools 

3. Provision of stationery, hooks and uniform. 

Phe number of students enrolled at various 
levels of education is given in dable 3.5. 


fable 3 ,5 

Enrolment Situation of frlbal Students 


Level 

of School 

Stud en ts 

Boys Girls 

To tal 

Class 

I to 

V 

1 94000 

68000 

2,62,000 

Class 

VI to 

VII 

41000 

10000 

51 ,000 


In the field of universalioation of education 
in the age group 6-14, the response given by tribal 
students is very poor. In the fSP area the non- tribal 
students betv/een 6-11 age group attained 91 .74 per 
cent universalization, and in the age group 11-14, it 
was 73 .53 Per cent, luring the Siicth Plan in the case 
of Scheduled fribe children in the age group 6-11 th^; 
enrolment was 69.59 Per cent and in 11 - 14 age group 
it was 26.53 Per cent. In the case of scheduled tr^he 
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girls belonging to 6-11 sge group the enrolment 
was only 50^42 per cent and in 11 — 14 age group it 
was 10,19 Percent. it all shows that the tribal 
children in the age group 6 - 14 do not come to 
school for one reason or the other. It may further be 
said that compared to non-tribal students, the tribal 
students lag behined considerably. 

A PRQPILE OF SGHEDULED GROUPS OF TSF ABEA 

According to the census of 1981 the scheduled 
tribes declared by the President vide the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled I'ribes orders (Amendment) Act 
1978 . ( No .108 of 1976 , dated the 18th September, 1976), 
are as under: 

1 . Bhil, Bhil Garasia, Dholi Bhil, Dungari 
Bhil, Dungari Garasia, Kewasi Bhil, Ra\.'al 
Bhil, ladvi Ehil, Bhagalia, Bhilala, lawra, 
Vasava, Vasave 

2. Bhil Kina 

3 . Damor , Damaria 

4 . Dhanks, 'I'advl, 'fetaria, Valvi 

5 . Garasia (excluding Rajput Garasia) 

6 . ICathodi, Katicari, Dhor Kathodi, Dhor 
Katkari, Son Kathodi, Son Katflari. 
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7« Kokna, Kokni, Kukna 

8. Koli Dhor, Tokfe Koli, Kolcha, Kolgha 

9» Mina 

10. Naikada, Nayaka, Cholivala Nayaka, yapaJia 
Nayaka, Mota Nayaka, Mana llayaka 

11 . Patella 

12. Seharia, Sehria, Sahariya 

3 

Out of the totar tribal groups found in the 
state, Mma, Bhil, Garasia, Saheria, Damor, and Bhil- 
Mina constitute the ma^or tribal groups in the stato. 

The Minas were once a force to reckon with as they 
held Power over a large part of Rajasthan previous tc 
the advent of the Rajputs, lifter they were run over, 
those loyal to the new rulers were granted lands, 
literacy among them is very low. While there are 9*6 
Per cent males which are literate the corresponding 
figure for females is only 0.3 Per cent m other words 
1 out of 10 males and 1 out of 3 62 females are literates. 
The tribe has a very low educational level even in the 
urban areas. 

Except in the Ajmer district where the Minas 
are not included as Scheduled Tribe, the members of xhe 
group are spread all over the state but are mo etly 
concentrated in Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur and Udaipur 
district where over per cent of their population resjo 
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The Bhils who have a numerical strength below 
the Minas are an ancient tribe. Literacy in the community 
18 very low. On a broader way 1 out of 20 males and 
1 out of 408 females are literates. The Bhils are 
spread all over the state but are mostly concentrated 
in the districts of Banswara, Bungarpur and Udaipur 
where 68 per cent of their total population resides. 
■Ground 40 per cent of the members of the tribe speap 
Bhili and its allied dialect called wagadi and 
these speakers belong tj Banswara and Bungarpur 
district. Bhils living in other areas, appear to have 
taken to the local dialects. 

The Garasias derive their name from the 
Sanskrit world 'Gras' meaning a morsel or subsistence. 
According to tradition, over six hundred years ago the 
Chauhan Rajputs of Jalor when defeated fled to the 
hills Where subsequently they settled on the grant of 
a subsistence. They overpowered the Bhils, who were the 
inhabitants of the region, and to pacify them also 
parted with some subsistence in their favour. Thcoe 
Bhil Grass-holders came to be known as the Garasias who 
are now listed as a scheduled tribe. They profess the 


Hindu religion . 
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Literacy is extremely low in the community. 

Leraale literacy is negligible while amongst the msles 
also it is as low as 2.5 Per cent, i'hey are locatel 
mainly in Sirohi, Udaipur and Pali districts where 
99.8 Per cent of their total population resides. 

Damors have migrated from Gujarat, They are 
divided into two sub-divisions one claiming a higher 
descent and on that account a higher social status 
than the other. The group professes Hindu religion. 

The rate of literacy among Lamors is Idw, it being 
6.5 Per cent for males and 0.4 for females. Most of 
their population is located on the Rajasthan - Gujarat 
border in the Dungarpur district which constitutes 
78,4 Per cent of their total population in the stat*-, . 

Our present enquiry has studied intensively the 
above mentioned four tribal groups namely, Mina, 

Bhll, Damor and Garasia, The other two groups which 
have some significance in the state arc Sahariya and 
Bhil Mina. Sahariya are said to be the most "backward 
of all the scheduled tribe of the state. They appear 
to form a marginal tribal group on the caste/ tribe boric 
literacy is the lowest among them. While only '2.3 Per 
cent of males are literate, the number of female 
literates among them is as low as 0.2 Per cent. The 
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Sahariyas are located in the district of Kota, 

Jhalawar, Udaipur, Dungarpur, Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur, 
Bharatpur and Churu with their main concentration in 
Kota district where 99.2 Per cent of them reside. 

The Bhil Mina constitute the smallest group 
among the trihal population of the state. They are 
mostly found in Ajmer district where Bhil Minas are 
not a schedule tribe. By all standards they seem to he 
a section of the Bhil coinmunity which during the cource 
of last five decades have started styling themselves 
as Bhil Minas with a view xo establishing their proximit;, 
to Minas and thereby attaining higher social status in 
the region which has conoentration of population of 
the Mina tribe. Members of this tribe, found in D'ungarp’: 
and Ban'swara, also appear to have been influenced by tpp 
same idea in observing the name of their community. 

All the Bhil Minas profess the Hindu religion . Among 
all the scheduled tribes of the state literacy is the 
highest among the Bhil Mina, not only among the males 
'but among females also. It is 14.9 Per cent among males 
and 5,0 per cent among females. 
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SOCIAL BAOKGROIMD OP SIUDMDS 

The student sample for the study consisted 
of 300 students selected from four districts, four 
tribal groups and three types of educational 
institutions namely, common government schools, Ashram 
schools, and schools run by voluntary agencies 
including mission schools. 'The earlier chapter on the 
sampling procedure adopted for the study has listed 
the names of the districts and the names of the trib-'il 
groups. To begin with, the sample selected for the 
study is regarded by us as representative of the 
students from upper primary to secondary level. The 
generalizations made on the sample is supposed to have 
bearing on the educational situation and the trends 
of tribal integration of the region. In this chapter 
We Will describe some of the demographic and socjal 
background and characteristics the sample comprising 
of students, parents, social workers, and leaders. 
Specifically, the characteristics discussed will be 
age, sex, language, religion, educational and occupation 
background. These characteristics are described becautf 
they enable us to gain a perspective of the 
differential distribution of the student, and parents 
population of different districts on. these characteristic 
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and may enable ns to anticipate and understand the 
differences in their responses to atfitudinal and 
behavioural questions which will be discussed latere 

age 

'the age of the student at various stages of 
education depends upon his age of entry into the 
educational system. It is generally assumed that 
6 year is the right age for a child to enter school. 
There is considerable variation upon the age of entry 
in the tribal society. The tribals have a very vague 
idea about the birth of a child. No record in this 
respect is maintained by them. All they do is co 
associate the event of birth with some occasion or event. 
And, therefore, the age that We have calculated is the 
one Which is entered in the school record. Obviously, 
there is variation in the actual age of the student 
and his recorded age* 

The students included in our sample vary froja 
class Vl to X . It is found that out of 300 students 
35*3 Per cent belong to age group 10 - 13; 32.0 per 
cent to 14 - 15 and 52.7 above 15. I'he size of students 
at various levels more or less remains the same, that 
is, varying from 32 to 35 Per cent. On the whole the 
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studen't sample of this study is very young in age. 

They all fall within 10 to 15 and above age group, 

tribal groups 

The data on tribals obtained in the study 
Include four tribal groups namely, Bhil, Mina, Damor, 
and Garasia. In fact Mina, Damor and Garasia are the 
three sub tribal groups of the extended Bhil tribal 
group. The racial characteristics of all the tribal 
groups are the same. There concentration pockets also 
remain the same. One very special feature of these 
tribal groups is that they are located at the borders 
of erstwhile states or the presait states. 

Out of the student sample of 500, 97 students, 
that is, 52.5 Per cent belong to Bhil tribe. The M^nas 
numbering 143 account for 47-7 Per cenx. The iJamor 
and Garasia \<'ho have numerical size in the sample of 
22 and 58 constitute 7.5 and 12.7 Per cent. It must 
said that the size of the sample students is not 
proportional to the size of the tribal groups in any 
defined ratio from one district to another. The size 
has been determined on the clear-cut understanding tnat 
it carries the attributes of the universe. 
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The student sample falls within two broader 
educational levels, namely, uPPer primary level and 
Secondary level. About 50 Per cent of students are 
found in upper primary education, while about 49 Per 
cent belong to secondary level. 

SBC COMPOSITION 

The student sample can also be analysed in 
terms of sgx and gender. It is found that out of the 
sample of 300 students, 278, that is, 92.7 Per cent 
are boys while 22 {'],%) are girls. The smaller size 
of females is due to the fact that female education 
is lesser in all the tribal groups of our study. 

Lesser number of females in the student sample 
IS explained by the fact that their gender activities 
keeP them busy in doing the household work* ITorni<alj-y 
the schools run during the earlier hours of the day 
When the girls are busy cleaning the cattle shed, 
fetching water and doing other lighter tasks v.hich 
have to be completed during forenoon hours. This 
discourages the girls to attend the schools. 
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STUDMTS AITD the nPFS OF schools 

We have taken for our present study(1 ) . j'he 
cominon government schools (2) Ashram schools and ( 5 ) 
Christian missionary schools. Our sample of 500 rtuient:-; 
■belongs to these three types of schools. Out of the 
total student numerial strength, 59.5 Per cant belong 
to government common schools, 24.0 to Ashram schools, 
and I 6.7 to Christian missionary schools. Though the 
number of students is not proportionate to the geieral 
strength of the students of all the three types of 
institutions, it is Representative of the character 
of school differentiation in the 'Tribal Sub-plan '^rea. 

The student sample is drawn from four djs trials 
of TSP area. Out of the total student sample, 30.0 
Per cent belong to Udaipur district, 23.3 to Chittorgarh, 
23.3 to Banswara, and the same Percentage from lunparpor 

IAjtGUAGE /qiD BELICtIOIT 

The student sample speak Bhili dialect when they 
have conversation with the members of their oWn group 
or the residents of the same village or Pal, But wUeuj 
they have conversation in the school or with non- 
tribal groups they are reported to speak Hindi, which 
is the medium of instruction in the schools of the 
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state. One is struck to find a Bhil boy readuig in 
UPPei" primary school speaking in fluent Hindi. Fven 
if the stranger speaks in V agadi or Mewari dialect, Lhe 
student Would stick to speaking in Hindi. Language, 
therefore, is no bar for the incorporation of tribal 
students in the regional and Wider society. 

Our information regarding religion is characterised 
by few blanks or no responses. Most of the tribal 
students have reported to belong to Hindu religion . 

Iheir Percentage varies from 61 in Udaipur dir trie t to 
94 in Banswara district. It appears the old controvetc^r 
of animism versus Hinduism seems to he on decline, ihe 
new generation of students style themselves as Hindu 
and exhibit all Hindu mannerism including the 
celebration of Hindu festivals. 

education op STUPMlS' FAMILY MEMBERS 

Generally in the non- tribal societies the 
datum on fathers' education has a special significance 
in understanding the social background of the students. 
On the one hand we expect that parents who are 
themselves educated are better motivated to provide 
education to their children, and are, in fact better 
equipped to help them get it. On the other hand 
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education is looked upon as one of the major channels 
of upward mobility m a modern society. This 
necessarily ass^mied that a proportion of students in 
schools is drawn from homes where the parents themselvc 
have no education. To what extent are the tribal studc^ 
drawn from homes where the parents already have some 
education and to what extent from homes where parmits 
have no education'^ Is there any relationship between 
the level of parents' education and the level of 
education attained by the child. 

Por the tribal sobiety, experience of education 
goes back to about four decades. ITie students’ father 
of is expected to be literate if he belongs to post 
independent India. Normally 75 — 85 Per cent of India's 
Population is illiterate. The percentage of illjtcraay 
is higher in tritel areas than in urban areas ana it 
is higher among women than among men. But allowing 
for all these variations the number of illiterate 
fathers in the student sample of our study comes to 
51 Per cent only. Interestingly enough, 54.3 Per cent 
fathers have got education to the level of primary and 
14.7 Per cent to secondary. Dlstrict-wise data show 
that frequencies in Udaipur are the highest (3Cf+0 
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followed by eVG3 Percentage of 23.3 of Chittorgarh, 
BanBwara and Pnngarpur. The higher scores of Udaipur 
can be explained by the fact that compared to other 
districts Voluntary Agencies have heen more active 
here ir this district. The data are given below: 

Table 3 ,6 


Father's Level of education (Listrict-'wise) 




(Fere 

en ta£e__of 

total)_ 

Districts 

Illiterate Fathers Fathers Total 

fathers primary secondary 

level level 

education education 

Udaipur 

CO C\J 
tCN ' 

CM 

(45.6) 

( 12 . 2 ) 

90 

( 50.0 

ChittorgaSh 

51 

(72.9) 

11 

( 15 . 7 ) 

8 . 
(11 . 4 ) 

70 

(23 .3 J 

Banswara 

34 

(48.6) 

30 

( 42 . 9 ) 

6 

( 8.6) 

70 

(23 .3 ; 

Dungarpur 

30 

(42.9) 

21 

( 30 . 0 ) 

19 

(27 .1 ) 

70 

(23 . 3 ; 

To tal 

153^ 

(51 .0) 

103 

( 24 . 3 ) 

( 14 . 7 ) 

300 

(100.0 

Fathers ' 

education in 

terms of 

four tribal 


groups of our study could also be analysed. The data 
generated by us show that the frequency of education of 
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fathers is the highest among Minas (47.7/0 followed 
by Bhils (3 2.3/), Garasias (12.?/) and Daniors (7.")'0. 
Details are given m Table 3 .7 . 

Table 3 .7 

Fathers* Level of FdnGation (According to Tribal group j 


(Percentage of Total) 

Illiterate Fathers Fathers Total 

Tribal group fathers primary secondary 

level level 

education education 


Bhil 

41 

(42.3) 

36 

(37 .1 ) 

20 

(20.6) 

97 

(32.5) 

Mina 

80 

(55.9) 

42 

(29.4) 

21 

( 14 . 7 ) 

1 43 

( 47 . 7 ) 

Damor 

13 

(59.1) 

8 

(36.4) 

1 

( 4 . 5 ) 

22 

( 7 . 5 ) 

Garasia 

19 ^ 
( 50 . 0 ) 

(44 . 7 ) 

2 

( 5 . 3 ) 

38 

( 12 . 7 ) 

Total 

153 

(51 .0) 

i 

I 0 

I 

I 

44 

(I 4 . 7 ) 

300 

(lOQ.O) 


mothers* EDUCATIOIT BACKGROUND 

The education of mother in the family has a 
great impact in the education of children and also 
in creating a developmental situation for the v/hcle 
family, have tried to analyse the co-relation 
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between female education with the district cm a the 
tribal groups. The data generated in this respect 
show that on aggregate level compared to male the 
female education is very poor ( 7 . 5 ?^). If we analysr tiir 
female education level at inter-district level j t is 
found that the scores of female educaiion are higher 
{30f°) compared to the other three districts, v/e give 
below the data in table 3.8. 

Table 3 .8 

Mothers’ Education at District level in TS? /area 


(Percentage of Total ) 


District 

Illiterate 

Litera te 

Total 

Udaipur 

85 

(94 .4) 

5 

( 5.6) 

90 

(30.0) 

Chittorgarh 

69 , 
(98.6) 

1 

( 1 .4) 

70 

(23 ,3) 

Ban swara 

64 

(91 .4) 

6 

( 8.6) 

70 

(23 .3) 

Dungarpur 

60 

(65 .70) 

10 

( 1 4 .3 ) 

70 

(23 .3) 

Total 

278 

(92.7) 

22 

(7.3) 

500 

(100.0) 


The educational background of the family in 
t'erms of women’s education can also be discussed at tt h. 
level of the four tribal groups taken for our study. 
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Data in this respect shows that the percei:ita£;e of 
female education is higher among Minas 47-7 Per cent 
followed "by Bhils (32.3;0, Garasias' (12,7/i) and 
Damors ( 7 .3‘/0 . J^mong the tribal groups of the state 
in general and the tribal groups of TSP area in 
particular, the Hinas are an advanced group, ^^omen 
among them, therefore, have naturally higher scores 
compared to Bhils. Data in this respect are given below: 

I'able 3 .9 

Background of Pemale Education in 
Different Tribal C-roups 


(Percentage of total) 


Tribal group 

Illiterate 

Literate 

I'otal 

Bhil 

85 ^ 

(87.6) 

12 

(12.4) 

97 ^ 
(32,3) 

Mina 

136 

(95.1) 

7 ^ 

( 4 . 9 ) 

143 

(47 . 7 ) 

Damor 

20 

( 90 . 9 ) 

2 

( 9 . 1 ) 

( 7 . 5 ) 

Garasia 

57 

( 97 . 4 ) 

1 

( 2.6) 

38 ^ 

( 12 . 7 ) 

Total 

278 

( 92 . 7 ) 

22 

( 7 . 5 ) 

300 

(100.0) 
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have made an attempt to look at the 
educational background of the child in terms of 
his/her enrolment m different types of schools. 

V/hile discussing the association of educational 
background of family with the school type our 
understanding is that it is cheaper to get education 
in a government school compared to any other school. 
However, enroling in an Ishram school is the most 
comfortable and convenient one for the school meel-s 
all the education needs of the student, besides 
providing facilities for residence, meals and unifoi.m. 
But the difficulty with the -^^shrani school type is that 
their number m a district is very small, Admissi'jn 
in the school is also merit-based. Schools run by 
Christian missions are surely cheaper hut they arr^ 
available only where there is intensive concentrative 
of Christian families. Their number is also limited. 

The data generated on the educational backgroiuid 
of females and enrolment in a different tyPe of school 
show that Where both the parents are educated, there is 
higher percentage of admission (59.5) in govcrnnieijt 
schools followed by Ashram (24 .0^'^) and Christian misrm 
(16.7^) Christian mission schools. It appears that ths 
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is favoiU-’able association between parental education 
and admission to government schools, give below 
the data in Table 3 ,10. 

Table 3 ,10 

Parent's Educational Background and Enrolmen t 
in School Types 

(Percentage of total,' 


Types of 


Educated Members 

Total 

School 

Illiterate 

Literate 


Male "lemale 

Male 

R ema 1 e 


Government 

92 

(51 .69) 

162 
(91 .0) 

86 ^ 
(48.51) 

16 

( 9.0) 

178 

( 59 . 33 ; 

Ashram 

School 

45 

(59.72) 

71 

(98.6) 

$9 , 
(40.28) 

1 

( 1 .4) 

7? 

(24 .OIL' 

Running of 

Christian 

Missionaries 

18 

(36.0) 

45 

( 90 , 0 ) 

32 

(64 .0) 

5 

(10.0) 

(16.6,M 

Total 

153 

(51 .0) 

278 

( 92 . 7 ) 

147 , 
( 49 . 0 ) 

22 

( 7 . 3 ) 



Sometimes in a tribal family all the childrer. 
are not allowed to attend the school. If all the brother 
and sisters are enroled in a school, nobody in rlie 
family is left behind to share in the family work. inf- 
practice with the tribals is that when the elder brotha' 
gets some education he seeks dropout and the younger 
one is sent to school. Such a kind of social background 
in the family does not provide any motivation to all the 
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brothers a^d sisters of the family. It is found in 
the field that in a family where elder brother is 
attending school 45 *7 Per cent of younger brother is 
also attending schools. Only in 8 per cent families 
the younger brother is not allowed to seek enrolmait 
if the elder one is a student. Our data faslify the 
common understanding about the tribals that out of all 
the children of the family, only one is allowed to 
attend. Data in this respect are given below: 


lable 3.11 

Tribe-Wise Younger Brothers Enrolment in Schools 
as part of IFducational Backgroimd 


Tribe 


Not getting Going to Going Toral 
any type of School to non- 


education 


24 

( 8 . 0 ) 


157 , 
(45.7) 


formal 

centre 


Bhil 

8 , 
(8.2) 

5 ^ X 
(51 .5) 

(40.2) 

97 

(52.3) 

Mina 

(9.1) 

55 X 
(40.9) 

(50.3) 

145 

(47 . 7 ) 

Damor 

2 

(9.1) 

9 ^ 
(40,9) 

11 

( 50 . 0 ) 

00 

( 745) 

Garasia 

1 

(2.6) 

20 

(52,6) 

17 , 
(44 . 7 ) 

36 

(12.7) 


159 


300 


(46.5) (100.0, 


To tal 
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occupational EACKGROmP OF SAMPLE SITOIBITS 

One very important aspect of tribal social 
background is its occupational heritage. V/e assume that 
the boys wbo come to school come with some occupational 
bias Which is a tradition of his family. The caste 
students in this respect have the background of the 
traditional occupations of their respective castes. 

But a tribe does not have any of the occupations as his 
oWn like the caste groups. In such a situation we tried 
to find out the occupational background of our student 
sample . 

Out of 300 students more than half (55;0 of 
them are familiar With most of the agricultural 
operation . They can do all the higher tasks in the 
farm such as Weeding, sowing, levelling and keePiug 
vigil. They are also adept in doing domestic wonc 
aligned to agricultuxal activities. They are also 
familiar with some industrial, agricultural and 
domestic Work (17"75^) together. In a broader plan it 
could be observed that the tribal students who come 
to upper primary level are capable of doing agricultural 
Work along with other lighter tasks related to 
agriculture and animal husbandary. We give the data 
in table 3 *1 2 . 




Occupational Background of Sample Students 
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SOCIAIi background of PARMTS. JgACHERS 

and community leader 

have argued in the beginning that the 
respondents who have provided ua data belong 
certain social groups and categories, I'hey fall 
Within an age group, they belong to a caste or a 
tribe; they have some occupational and educational 
background and they Possess some political orientation. 
The social background of this kind has a relationship 
With the responses given by them. And in order to 
have proper comprehension of the data given by them 
We provide this background. 

The sample group of the teachers of the students, 
the guardians the social workers and the community 
leaders who are generally village and inter-village 
social and political leaders consists of 20^^_^persons . 

We terra this sample group henceforth as IPSL, that ih . 
teacher, paren t, social worker and leader. The 200 
units in this sample are disproportionately divided. 

Dor instance out of the total TPSl sample, 95 (4*7.5) 
are teachers, 56(18.C^O parents and guardians, 47 
(25.5^) social workers and 22 (11, Ci^) leaders. 

The sample of TPSL speaks the language of the 
village. It is also Well conversant with Hindi which 
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is the language of instruction. The occupational 
structure of the TPSL is heterogeneous. In teres ting ly 
enough, more than half of the units of T^SL (61.0,') 
profess Service as a source of their livelihood. 
Agriculture is followed as occupation hy 28.5 Per cent 
of the respondents in this sample. Only a few of theru 
(8.5?^“) are engaged in business. The occupational 
differentiation in the TPSL shows that a large number 
of them are not proficient with agriculture, which is 
the dominant source of income for the tribals. 

The age group composition of the 11*51 sample 
shows that a large number of them belong to the age 
group which is the middle of thirties. A little more 
than one fourth of them ( 27 . 5^^) constitute the age 
group below 55 years. We give below the age group 
discription of the TPSL. 


Table 3 .13 

Age Group of Teachers, Parents, Social V/orkers 
and Leaders 


Age group 

Number 

Perc entage 


Upto 35 years 

55 

27 


5 6 - 45 years 

72 

3 6. Of- 


46 and above years 

73 

3 6.jf 


Total 

200 

\oof 
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The social hackgroimd of the T^’SL sample 
again is not homogeneous. It comprises members of 
caste and tribal groups. Out of 200 TPSL sample 
52.5 Per cent belong to high caste Hindus such as 
Brahmins, Rajputs and Baniyas v^hich are tv/ice-born^ 
'The members belonging to scheduled tribe constitute 

34 per cent. The inclusion of units from scheduled 
castes intermediate castes such as artisans, 
agricultural castes constitute 5 and 6.5 Per cent 
respectively. There are, however, a fe^'^ units 
which belong to Kuslira and Christian social groups , 

GONCBlIDBfG OBSI^IVATIOK 

Butting together the data on the social 
baclcground of the students and TBSL sample certain 
major characteristics can be underlined. 'Aie student 
sample is drawn from the four tribal groups. Bhil, 
Mina, Garasia and Damor. These students represent 
the school classes ranging from VI to X . The school 
types taken for our study include government run 
schools, Ashram schools and schools run hy Christian 
missionaries. In the families of the students the 
educational tackground of father Is very poor. Still 
worse is the hackground of educated mother. The 




total eSacational backgrouncl of the tribal childro) 
is poor. The backgromd of the teachers, parents, cocia’ 
workers and leaders. is heterogeneous belonging to 
different occupational and ethnic groups, The student 
behaviour in the school and out side in terns of their 
involvflient in the neighbouring society by attaining 
some education is conditioned by the social background 
of the units of the sample group. 
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CHiPTffi lY 


SCHOOL IIPES: IH! HECRAIM ASPKIS 


One of the important tasks of nation 
building in our country is to hold the nation togeth'^r. 
The Indian society is unique. It has multi- languages, 
multi-ethnicities, multi-castes and multi-regions. 

Such a pluralistic society has to be held together by 
secular and rational bonds. In the past Ve did not 
have anything of the nation as we understand in tne 
Western sense. Before independence there was on the 
one hand British Raj and on the other a number of 
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principalities. The country was kept together on 
non-secular and religious ties. The Constitution 
to-day provides a number of Political, social and 
educational bonds to keep the ethnic pluralities 
together. The objective of building a democratic, 
socialistic and secular nation is very difficult. 

In a way We are confronted with a historical problem. 

The Hational Integration Conference which was 
held during the time of Jawahar lal Nehru for the 
first time at Srinagar stressed the Point that in 
order to attain national solidarity we should start 
With new processes of educational and national 
integration. National Integration as a process should 
begin with the introduction of education at the 
school level. Students should be told in definite 
Words that we are a secular society. The relations 
between the state and the individuals are the relations 
of citizens. Religion is an affair between Cod and 
his followers. The state, at best has respect for all 
religions. The student should be pursued ed to follow 
the idioms of Constitution. Notwithstanding any caste 
and ethnic divisions, the Constitution is a document 
common for all to be practised in life. 
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Integration should work as a thread in all our 
school curriculum, and syllabi. Students coming out 
for the portals of upper primary and secondary school; 
should have imbibed in them the national idioms, ihere 
Should have been national anthem, celebration of 
national festivals, anniversaries of our national 
leaders, and great men as a package Programme to be 
run effectively all through the academic year. They 
should be taught to learn that the spirit of 
nationalism is such that it cuts across caste, tribe, 
village, city and ethnicity. 

Do students read]ng at the secondary educational 
level imbibe such a spirit? Poes a particular type of 
school create differential educational standard? Do 
students reading in schools tend to have a national 
behaviour? Do they participate on occasions of 
pleasure or agitation as citizens of the country? Vheee 
are a feW questions which provided us incentive to 
look into the field situation of our enquiry. 

The sample students of our study are distributed 
over government schools, Ashram schools, ana Mission 
Schools. We start with the assumption that all the 
school types carry the massage of national integration 
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to the students. We examine the student 

^naviour 

here in terms of (1) work habits; (2) thei>, x . 

■<-L attitudes 

towards caste, religion, language and ^ 

students' future plans for their career; ti'ci ’ 

occupational aspirations. Our discussion x, . 

th3 s 

chapter would be on the behaviour of studcv,x 

'^ents vis-a- 

vis the school type in the context of the x 

^ airection 

of their integration in the local or Widet society 


SCHOOL TYl^DS; GOYERHMHl SCHOOLS 

Our government school sample consig-f. 

16 schools. A larger number of schools (g) located 
in Udaipur district. The reason for having schooir 

from Udaipur district is that the spread of educatioj 
in this district is greater. Out of 16 schools 7 are 
located near the city the remaining 9 being far in 
the remote area. Out of the total sample schools one 
was started in I 9 O 8 and is located at ChittQj.gnrh , 

About one- third of the schools of our sampp^ 
begun in the middle of thirties. Four Schools have 
classes beginning from I to YIII, 1 from 1 to X , 1 from 
I to XI, 6 each from YI to YIII and YI to y ^ ji little 
more than half of the schools run their classes fTom 
YI to XI. 
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The School sample runs courses in all the 
faculties, science, commerce an<3 arts, hesjdes 
compulsory subjects . At the secondary level the 
syllabus and the curriculum are determined by the 
Board of Secondary Education^ Rajasthan . In this 
respect all the government run schools have no choice 
to make their own teaching programmes. This is one 
very integrative part of government school education. 

In fact, any school at the level of secondary/higher 
secondary run by any institution has to implement the 
curriculum either given by the Board of Secondary 
Education at the Central or the State level. Courses 
at this level of education are not left to the cho''ce 
of the individual school. Instructions and training, 
books and lessons, course and reference books run 
through the supervision of National Institute of 
Educational Research and Training, Central Board of 
Education and State Board of Education. Such a statutor 
provision has made it possible by the Central and 
state governments to have control over educa cion . 
Therefore, at the content level there is no variation 
in school education. It is because of this, that we 
expect to have a substantial dose of national 
integration in the formation of syllabus. 
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ADMITS teachers IN GOVERin-IMT SCHOOLS 

^/hat male es variation in the levels of tribal 
education is not the curriculum but ite efficacy and 
intensity in implementing it among the students, 'ihe 
social background of the students in terms of their 
caste, tribe and class-orientation is important m 
educational variation. Similar is the role of the 
quality teachers. 

In the 16 sample schools there are 4983 students 
in all. It is not the sample size but the actual 
enrolment size of the students for the term losS-S"' . 

If We look at the social stratification of the 
enrolled students, it would be found that a little 
more than half of the students in the 16 government 
schools belong to the tribal group. It is a happy feauurc 
that In the schools located in a region having hi/’her 
tribal concentration ( more than 50^), there is no 
lesser size of tribal students compared to caste HinduL' , 
The Scheduled tribe students has a meagre strength. 
Little less than half of the students in these schools 
belong to high and intermediate caste. 

When We analyse the student data pertaining to 
government schools, we find that the tribal and 
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non-tribal students have opportunities of interaction 
both in the school and outside in the village, there 
are Several occasions in the schools-clasBroom meeting, 
playground, cultural activities, celebration of 
festivals, tournamente, etc. When the tribal and non- 
tribal students rub their shoulders together the 
governnient schools thus provide a secular ground for 
putting a diverse mass of students together. Nowhere 
We found any incidence of tribe-caste confrontation . 
The data regarding the student profile of government 
schools are given below: 

Table 4 .1 

Social Profile of Government Schools in 
terms of Student ifinrolment 


District 


Udaipur 


Social- Background 

No .of High STter- Sche- Sche^ 0~th er“'!I'o to " 

schoo-castes mediate duled Tribes 

^CaBtc_ 

9 555 , 757 , 127, 2056 506^ 57S1 

(14 .22) (20.12) ( 5 , 57 ) ( 54 . 15 ) (8.13)(75.4B) 


Chittorgarh 3 
Ban swara 2 
Dun gar Pur 1 


107 103 49 6 O 5 46 ^10 

( 11 . 76 ) ( 11 . 32 ) ( 5 . 34 ) (66.48) (5 .05)(14.26) 

17 23 5 91 43 17 

( 7 . 49 ) ( 12 . 85 ) (2.79) (50.84) (24.02 ( 3.3 

19 27 7 71 9 '>33 

(14.28) (20.30) (5.26) (53 .38) ( G.77)(2.b7) 


16 678 910 188 2803 404 4983 

(13.61) (18.26) ( 3 . 77 ) ( 56 . 25 ) ( 8 . 11 ; (100. u 


Total 
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Ihe efficacy of the content of syllabus also 
depends on the teachers, the numerical strength, their 
social background, and orientation to students. Data 
generated on this account show that more than half of 
the teachers come from high caste Hindus. If we add to 
it the teachers belonging to intermediate castes the 
percentage of non-trlbal teachers increases all the 
more. The number of teachers belonging to tribal-groups 
is insignificant. 'What is important about this kind of 
data is that the teachers teaching a majority of 
tribal students tend to have a caste bias or a super- 
ordinate bias against the tribal students. The end 
result of this preponderance of non-tribal teachers 
could be cultural domination of one group over the other. 
But there could be some gains in the realm of nai^ional 
integration. Ikibal students come face-to-face with the 
reality of regional society. When the interactions 
between the majority of non-tribal teachers increase 
With tribal students there is possibility of the latter 
falling in the regional mainline. 

There is, however, another area of interaction 
between teachers and students which hampers the process 
of regional mainline integration. And this is the area 
of the residence of the teachers. But before we take it 
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up We give below the data regarding the social 
hierarchy of the teachers in government schools: 


'^^able 4 -2 

Hierarchy of teachers in the Government Schools 


Districts 


Teachers' Hierarchy 


Ho .of 

sch- High Inter- Sche- Sche- Other Total 

oolE gaa- inedl- dnled duled 

tes ate castes tribes 


Udaipur 9 43 54 2 10 

(39.45)(49o4) (1*83) ( 9.17) 


lOQ 

(5; .05, 


Chittorgarh 3 50 19 

(69.44)(26.38) 
7 1 

Banswara 2 (87.5) (12.5) 

Dungarpur 2 4 4 

(44 .44) (44 .44) 


2 1 72 
( 2.77) (1 .38)(36.3c' 

8 

( 4 .04 . 


1 

(11 ,11) 


9 

( 4.:- 


Total 16 104 78 2 13 1 158 

(52.52)(39.39) (I.OI) ( 6.56) (0.50)U00.> 


TEACHERS' EESIDBTCE: THE RHEHOMMOH OE DAILY 

UP-DO\sH 

Our visits in the tribal village have revealed 
that during forenoon hours the bus stands at various 
places are very much crowded. In local buses one could 
find dozens of teachers mostly females travelling as 
standing passengers. The same scene is repeated in the 
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afternoon hours. A little conversation with the 
commuters would reveal that they are teachers and 
they leave their houses m the morning to attend school 
and return in the evening. One can understand the 
fatigue undergone by the teachers. The strains of 
travelling are massive. But why do they do it? Ivhy do 
they not stay at the school headquarters? Answers to 
the questions indicate that there is no official or 
private residential accommodation for their living in 
the school village. Hypothetically we may argue that 
even if they are given living houses in the village they 
would not prefer to stay there. What is needed by these 
teachers is the atmosphere of a town or a city, in 
the neighbourhood of their friends, castemen and 
kinsmen. Living in a tribal village is relatively living 
in isolation . 

We observed that in these schools a large majority 
of teachers play truant, for instance in a four or five 
teacher school one or two would alternatively attend the 
school and the others would be present by proxy. 
Sometimes illicit absence of teachers in a school is 
prolonged and the teacher is available only when he 
comes to collect his pay packet, !!he inspecting staff 
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of the district education officer is either willing 
to become a party to such a truancy or he prefers not 
to go for raid. Perhaps they themselves occasionally 
taice unofficial benefits. Before we analyse the 
social impact of absence of the teacher from the 
school headquarters we give below the data gaierated 
by us from the districts and school type of our 
s tudy . 


^able 4,Ma) 

Teachers’ I’attern of Residence in the Sample 

Districts 


Districts 


Total Number of Percentage 

Number of teachers 
teachers doing up and 
down daily 


Udaipur 

119 

97 

81 .51 

Chittorgarh 

49 

37 

75 .51 

Banswara 

43 

17 

39.53 

Dungarpur 

13 

9 

69.23 

Total 

224 

160 

71 .42 
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^able 4.3(b) 


^J^cheJS ' Pattern o.F Residence In the Sample School Typ es 


School TvPp Total ITamber of Percenta^je 

niunher of teachers 
teachers doing up down 
daily 


Government School 

198 

159 

SO .50 

Ashram School 

12 

- 

- 

Schools run by 

Christian 

Missionaries 

14 

*• 

7.14 


Total 


224 160 71 .42 


It is found that the frequencj^ of teachers 
doing up down is very high. In the districts of 
Udaipur and Chlttorgarh an overwhelming number of 
teachers do not stay or reside at the school 
headquarters. This is the situation with the government 
upper primary and secondary schools. In the case of 
other two types of schools namely, Ashram and 
Christian missionaries the frequency of up-down is 
reduced to the minimum. In Ashram and misaion schools 
either the authorities do not provide dally coHanuting 
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or the teachers are obliged to stay at the school 
headquarters. The government schools are, therefore, 
characterised by having a staff which is very mobile. 
Another problem which is caused by daily commuting 
is that more than often the teachers become late in 
the school. So do the students. The teachers in such 
schools are already fatigued and remain always been to 
tune themselves to the Bus timings In the afternoon. 

The loss suffered by the students is great. They miss 
all opportunities in their village to have informal 
contacts with the teacher and his family. Only class- 
room contacts are not sufficient. At best they fulfil 
Pedagogical interests. But the wider interests of the 
village community in terms of integration with the 
teacher and his family, that is the regional society 
are lost. The purpose of fulfilling the comprehsislve 
interests of learning through school and school faculty 
is lost sight of. The practice of daily commuting 
adopted by the teachers, therefore, causes great loss 
to the students and the wider school commiuiity. 

ashram SCHOOLS; STUDS'TTS and teachers 

In the present enquiry have taken a sample 
of 6 upper-primary schools known as Ashram schools 
belonging to the 4 districts of TSP area. These schools 
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are reported to have started in the state in 1978.^ 

To opening of Ashram schools in the state is a part 
of the experiment made in hasic education all over 
the country. The origin of Ashram school goes back 
to 1922 wheo some Handhian workers who had settled in 
Bardoli Talulca of Surat, then Bombay presidency, started 
Ashrams. In 1924 some social workers established an 
Ashram school at Sarbhon village and started teaching 
the Duhlas now called Halpaties. Ibis was the first, 
and shortlived Ashram school of Gujarat. Yedachhi 
Ashram the Pivot of all constructive activities among 
tribals was established in 1928. The Ashram school of 
Yedachhi was named as 'Ashram Udyog Shala ' . ihese 
Ashrams were also centres of the freedom movement. 
Between 1922 and 1936 the main role of such Ashram 
schools was not that of imparting literacy. Ibis was 
consid'ered to be a secondary role. The main role was 
to prepare freedom fighters and social workers. These 
Ashrams participated in 'No Tax Campaign', Tandi- 
March' and ' Salt-Satyagraha ' when they were not engaged 
in programmes of freedom movement, they carried out 
social Work and relief activities. Ashram properties 
were confiscated and the Ashram workers-cum-teachers 
Were arrested'. 
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In Gu;]arat the boarding schools, established 

after 1937 were based on the Ashram school pattern. The 

teachers selected for such boarding schools had faith 

in constructive activities, including education and 

freedom movement. The heritage of Ashram schools thus 

is from great national ideology of freedom and Swadeshi 
2 

Movement. 

After independence in 1953 the government of 
Bombay resolved to give 100 per cent non-recurring 
grant ( for land, building, animals, impliments for 
agriculture and spinning etc.) and 90 Per cent recurring 
grant ( for salaries of the teaching and non-teaching 
staff, lodging and board expenses of the students etc.) 
to the Ashram run by voluntary organizations. In Bombay 
state a few Ashram schools were started at beginning 
in 1952-53 for scheduled tribes. 

The history of the opening of Ashram schools in 
the southern districts of the state is very recent. The 
historical explanation which could be advanced is that 
this late beginning of Ashram schools in the regions of 
Mewar and Yagar have very poor experience in the field 


of tribal education. 
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Hie movement for freedom in these regione 
started with the establishment of Prajamandal. it wag 
a counterpart of All India Congress Committee. Its 
full concentration was on mobilising the raaaees to 
throw away the regime of native rulers. Ag the Candhian 
movement for freedom was supported by constructive and 
reformative programmes, the freedom movement in southern 
Rajasthan had only limited works of the spread of 
literacy including literacy among womaa . Some programireo 
for the eradication of untouchability Were also launched. 
In the erstwhile region of Hewar surely no programme 
for tribal education was started by any voluntary agency . 
Neither Were there any schools run for tribals m the 
former Banswara state, except the Partapur Sevah-Sap^..i, 
a voluntary organization stationed at Partapur village- 
had some schools for tribals. In the former state of 
Pungarpur, however, Bhogiial" Pandya ran a network of 
tribal schools through *Iandhl Ashram, a voluntary 
ag0Qcy. It was only Gandhi Ashram which did some 
tremendous work in the field of tribal education. He 
also did not start any Ashram school on Gandhian pattp'n . 
It must be emphasized here that, historically speakinn 
the whole tribal sub-plan region has not had In depth 
experience in Ashram schools or education among tribals. 
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With this Poor background of tribal educatirn 
the first Ashram school was started in Dungarpur iti 
Rincha village in 1978. Jhadol of Udaipur district also 
had its Ashram school in the same year. The year 1961 
Witnessed the establishment of the few more Ashram 
schools in the ^SP area. Experiment in Ashram school 
has been made at the instance of the commissioner 
for Scheduled castes and Scheduled iribes* In the ISP 
area today there are 23 Ashram schools run by the 
government. Out of the total Ashram schools 19 are for 
boys and 4 for girls. 

The Ashram school is run by the government o'j a 
Set pattern. Its strength of students in the state is 
fixed at 50 or 100. The school provides education for 
standard Vl to 7III. In fact ft is a kind of hostel 
which provides facilities of lodging and board to the 
inmates. The tribal students in their house do not get 
proper guidance at family level in preparing their 
courses. Such a situation comes in their way m the 
schools to come at par with the non-tribal students. 

The guiding spirit for starting the Ashram school is 
to help the tribal students to get over this dlfficulby. 
It is hoped that if Ashram schools work effectively 
tribal talents Would have an opportunity to compete in 
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the Wider society. Vfith this objective in ■7iew there 
is coach Who provides coaching to the students. The 
Incharge of the Ashram, who is a senior Person, loots 
at the managerical aspects of the whole affair. The 
student goes to school for his formal education during 
the day time. The goal of the working of Ashram school 
is (1) to provide all facilities to the tribal students 
to prepare for his school education; and (2) to attain 
standards which are appreciably high. 

The Ashram schools provide some basic facilities 
to their inmates. These facilities include meals, 
uniform, toiletary, shoes and other garments. As it 
goes in all government hostels and even in Jails the 
daily quantity of food items in terms of wheat, vegetables 
edible oil, rice is prescribed by the government. Ae a 
matter of fact all this expenditure has to be covered 
in the budget sanctioned amount of Rs.150 Per student 
Per month for ten months in a year. Besides this 
Per head are given to meet expenses on books, stationeiy 
and school fees. 

stupetts and teachers in' ashram school 

There are 528 students in the Ashram echoolr of 
our sample. There is no situation of interaction between 
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the tribal and non- tribal etudents in an Ashram 
school. This if explained by the fact that an Ashram 
school is meant only for tribal students. Actually it 
is a boarding house for tribal boys only. The school 
is a home for the boys . In the Ashram schools of 
Banswara, Udaipur and Pungarpur, the Prescribed strength 
of students is 100 in each. In Chittorgarh the student 
size is 50 . 

Admittedly, the Ashram school is a suitable 
place where the tribal students get an atmosphere for 
preparing their school homework. There is always a 
coach behind them. However, one very striking Weakness 
of Aishram school is that it denies the tribal students 
all opportunities to come in contact with the non-tribal 
boys except during the school time. In fact this 
kind of schools has become an instrumentality to isolatr 
the tribal students from the non-tribal students. Our 
fear is that if all through the adolescent Period the 
tribal boys are brought uP in isolation their 
integration in the regional mainline would become 
difficult . 

We had opportunities during the field-woik 
visits to stay With ■^shram school students. Our long 
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interviews with them accompanied by closer observation 
show that the absence of outside interaction creates 
group stereotypes and also group solidarity among them. 
Although living in Ashram school, they continue to 
follow the attributes which have characterised them 
backward, unhygienic and highly segmentary. In no way 
Ashram schools contribute towards feelings of integration 
in the wider society. They have in reality become the 
centres of tribal Catholicism. 

In the case of the teachers in the Ashram school, 
the situation gets a little changed. The incharge and 
the coach are the two statuses in an Ashram school. In 
a staff of 12 Persons in our Ashram sample 10 belong 
to high castes Hindus, one is to tribal and Muslim groups , 
Such a structure of staff brings out two important 
things for discussion. One could say that in a tribal 
school the number of tribal teachers is meagre. It 
could also be argued that tribal students should have 
tribal teachers because the latter understand the 
problems of the former better. This is a kind of 
argument We contest seriously. It is not necessary that 
one has to be a tribal to understand the tribal problem 
better. A non-tnbal teacher can also analyse tribal 
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problems with greater vigour provided he is serious 
about his role Performance. On the other hand there is 
a Possibility of the tribal teacher becoming a keen 
competitor not allowing among the students the 
development of a critical spirit, Vhen the oppressed 
once becomes suPer-ordlnate he assumes the role of 
suppression . 

One very happy situation about the oomposition 
of Ashram school staff is that it provides an opportunity 
for face-to-face meeting of the tribale and the non- 
tribals. If the tribal boys do not get a chance to meet 
with non-tribal boys face-to-face, they at least have 
opportunity of interaction with their incharge and coach 
Who happen to he non-tribal. lata in this respect are 


given in Table 

! 4.4. 

Table 4 .4 



Social Backeround of 

Inchare e and Coach in Ashram SchoolE_ 

listricts 

Number of High Inter- 
samPle cas- mediate 

Ashram te 

Schools 

Iribal 

Other Total 

Udaipur 

1 

2 

- 

2 

Chittorgarh 

2 

3 

- 

1 4 

Banswara 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Dungarpur 

Total 

1 

6 

2 

10 

(83 .4?^) 

(8.3^) 

2(l+)_ 

1 12 

(8.3/0(100.0)____ 
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Besides te^ichere in the Ashram schools there 
are a few menials and workers also. This group 
coneists of Secretarial Assistant, Cook, ^^atchman and 
a SweePer, In the sample of Ashram schools the numher 
of workers include 34. More than half of the workers 
(61 • 7 ^) belong to high caste Hindus. About 29 Per cent 
come from intermediate caste. The Percentage of 
tribals among the workers is nominal only (8.sO • 

'Table 4.5 gives data in this respect. 

Table 4 .5 

Social Profile of Vorkers(other than Incharge 
and Coa'ch) in Ashram Schools 


Districts 

Dumber 

Social Background 


of 

School 

Total High inter- 
wor- caste mediate 
kers 

Ttibal Other 

Udaipur 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Chittorgarh 

2 

10 

5 

4 

1 

Banswara 

2 

12 

8 

3 

1 

Dungarpur 

1 

6 

4 

2 

• 


Total 


6 


34 


21 10 3 

(61 . 77 )( 29 . 4 ) ( 8 . 82 ) 
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From the Perspective of integration, the 
structural composition of -A-shram school in terms of 
Workers other than incharge and coach provide opportunities' 
for intimate and face-to-face relationship with the 
tribal students. This ensures the involvement of non- 
tribals in various activities of tribals in the school. 

It has substantial integrative potential. 

While concluding discussion on Ashram school, 
it must be observed that the schools in their 
substantial functioning are tribal boarding houses 
catering to most of the needs of the students. The 
schools provide facilities for preparing lessons and 
coming over the individual deficiencies of the students. 
But from integration point of view the schools promote 
and strengthen tribal isolation by forbiding the close 
meeting of tribal and non- tribal students. However the 
composition of staff and workers is such that there are 
opportunities of developing interaction between the twc 
groups . 

MISSION SCHOOLS; STUDMTS AND TEACHERS 

In the southern region of the state of Rajasthan, 
Christian missionaries have Worked intensively in the 
villages of the districts of Banswara and Pungarpur . 
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The entry of Christian missionE in Kherwara tehcil 
of Udaipur district goes bsck to the estahlishinent of 
Mewar Bhil Corps in 1832 at Kherwara. The Corps was 
created to Put down a movement for an autonomous 
statehood among the Bhile.'^ The Christian missions 
have extensively worked in the southern villages of 
Banswara district. The missionaries in Banswara have 
panetrated in the interior parts. They usually go with 
a package of development programme consisting of health 
and medical services, education and social reform, tn 
Kushalgarh tehsil a mission hospital has been establishe'' 
of Ambapada, 9 Kms . away from the town of Kushalgarh. 

On the road track joining Kushalgarh to Banswara C3ty 
there are about 23 villages where there is influence 
of missionaries. 

The entry of Christian miBSionaries in the 
tribal villages goes back to the occurrence of the 
great famine (1899 - 1900) called Chhapanjya Kal, The 
British missionaries started relief camps during the 
famine year. They worked hard in this human disaster. 
When the famine was over they continued to work in 
tribal villages. 
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The despatches of Mewar Residency^ show that 
in the compilation of educational data in 1 9 O 5 there 
Were 10 ’private* schools, 3 run by Christian 
Missionaries Society and 7 by United Tree Church 
Mission. In the year I 9 O 5 there was no Mission School 
in Lungarpur and Banswara erstwhile state. 

A.W.T. V/ebb took a round of the states of 
Rajputana and Ajmer Merwara during the census operations 
of 1941 . He gives population of tribals in various 
census and says that in the year I 9 II the Christian 
Population of Banswara district comprised the followint* 

Indian Christian (including Tribes) ... 8200 

Anglo-Indians ... 2000 

Others ... 1500 

Christian members of Tribes I 4 OO 

Web informs that in Banswara the Christian 
community was sub- divided into Indian Christians, 
-^Inglo- Indians and others. The Bhils and other members 
of the primitive tribes who had accepted the Christian 
faith Were for census purposes shown as tribes. In the 
erstwhile state of Banswara, tribal Christians were 
found in Banswara and Kushalgarh tehsila . Canadian 
Mission at Banswara and Catholic Mission at Kushalgarh 
has been active through out in the southern villages. 
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The Missionary societies in Bauswara took to 
tribal education some time in 19 U when Mrs. Hamilton 
Fimd^ of Rs.1090 was created. I'he objective of the Fund 
was to grant scholarship to the Poor and needy 
villagers . 

The history of the establishment of Canadian 
Mission at Banswara goes back to January 1914, A team 
of 8 Missionaries reached Banswara on bullock carts 
They sought Permission from the ruler of the state to 
start Welfare work in the state. The Mission society 
established its building towards the eastern side of 
the city. They started some schools in the villages also. 
The objective of the schools was the spread of education 
among the Bhils . The Mission schools provided books, 
slates, writing material along with lodging and Board 
facilities. They also gave some programmes in the field 
of health, hygiene and medical care. Fstablishment of 
hostels for boys and girls was also made. Some trajnnig 
was also imparted in nursing, agriculture and craft. 

In the year I9I9 Maslhi Frathmlc Shala was also 
started in the camPus of Mission hospital Banswara, The 
school provided free education to all the tribal 
students. The school had a strength of 9 boys in I94O-4I 
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Which rose to 55 in 1953-54. At present the school 
has been raised to middle standard. The Protestant 
Mission woricing at Banswara city has 12 schools in 
other parts of the district, namely, Kushalgarh and 
Bagidora. The Mission has also opened two hostels 
one each for boys and girls in 1924. 

The Protestant Missionaries thus were the first 
to enter the erstwhile state of Banswara. The Roman 
Catholic Mission were late to enter the district. As 
mentioned already their area of operation has been 
Kushalgarh, now a tehsil of Banswara district, in 
tribal Banswara the history of Roman Catholic Mission 
goes back to early decades of the twentieth century 
(about 1921 ) When father lanial came to kushalgarh with 

Q 

Churchmen from Thandla Mission, Madhya Pradesh. Here, 
father Danial was accompanied by three men and two 
Women. Phatho Meena v.ias one of them. These missionaries 
had come here to spread Roman Catholic faith among the 
tribals of this area. Father Denial settled in kherdpur, 
a village nearby, 5 Knis away from Kushalgarh. Li the 
beginning, they felt more difficulties in getting the 
support of tribals. Not only this, non-tribal 
Population also objected to it. Therefore, missionaries 
lost heart and returned with emPty hands. This mission 
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was, therefore, the first mission to come to 
Kushalgarh for this purpose. V/ith the efforts of the 
Roman Catholic Mission some schools Were opened for 
the tribals in Ambapada, Sajjangarh, Mokhampura, 
Maskamahuri and Bhandaria, 

The historical background of the mission 
schools in Banswara shows that the foreign mission 
societies came to this part of the state with a 
mission of reforming the native People, the aboriginals. 
These aboriginals, then were concentrated in Pockets 
encapsulated by forests and hills. Access to these 
parts was almost impossible. It must go to the credit 
of the Christian missions who dared to Penetrate in 
the interior parts and reform the people through 
education. In Banswara district today there are two 
Christian missions; Canadian Protestant Mission and 
the Roman Catholic Mission. These two Missions are 
running schools to the standard of X. Some schools have 
hostels attached to them. We have for our purpose ta^en 
two mission schools one each located at Banswara City 
and Kushalgarh town. 

The sample Mission schools impart education up 
to X standard. The total strength of students cones to 
455. The schools have students belonging to non-trib.il 
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groups also. Among the students belonging to non-trioal 
groups are those who come from high and intermediate 
castes, i'he teachers, who number 15 in both the 
schools, are Bhil Christians. 

The impact of Christian Mission schools on 
the tribal life has been great. These schools have 
positively contributed towards the disintegration of 
the tribal premordial society. The tribals who converx 
themselves to Christianity naturally take departure 
division from their native society. They become 
members of a new society which is Christian Bhil 
society. The Christian Bhlls do not seek their 
incorporation in the caste society as the latter would 
never accept them. The only alternative left for the 
Christian Bhils is to integrate themselves in the 
Wider class society of the region . Their value systems, 
therefore, belong to socialism, secularism and democracy. 
The role of Mission Schools among the tribals, thereforf, 
helps enough to move towards a national system rather 
than sectorial caste system. It is this integrative 
role of mission school that needs to be stressed in 
the light of the data that we have generated from 


the field , 




TRIBiVL STUUBITS: COURSP CONl'HT AND SCHOOL SYSl^E-I 


There are contradictory views about the role 
of education in society. It is said that the tribalc 
Who get some moderate education alienate themselves 
from the mamline of tribal society. Such a trend is 
disintegrative for his own tribal society but 
integrative for the wider society. Education is thus 
an instrument of social change. M.S.Gurye and othcrE. 
observe in this respect: 

"The educational system of a country is 
often expected to Perform two simultaneouo 
and somewhat contradictory social fui:ction£— 
that of ensuring continuity of tradition 
and of initiating change. This is the case 
With the system of education in India today." 

V/hen We accept that education is a vehicle of 
social change it means that much of its success 
depends upon whether the students follows the lessons 
in class and whether he feels free to ask the help of 
his teachers when needed. We have tried to find out th 
v^ork habits of the students. In the classroom the 
students are taught lessons which are part of the 
curricula prescribed by the Education Board. t)ur ques . 
to the students was; which subjects do you understand 
easily in the class-room? We have codified the answer;^ 
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A large number of students (37.3^0 find .4indi to 
be their favourite subject. This is due to the fact that 
With the break of isolation and the consequent mass entry 
of non-tribals, the tribal new generation is increasingly 
adopting Hindi as a medium of conversation. The popularity 
of Hindi also indicates that the structure of syllabus in 
this respect contains elements of integration. The 
fondness for Hindi as a subject in the school is perhapr 
also because of the fact that its learning helps the 
tribals to come closer to the markets in doing their 
sale and purchase. They understand the functional 
utility of Hindi in their day to day life. 

The students also express their liking for 
geography as a subject. Living in forest and hills, the 
tribal boys are close to nature. Their daily activities 
revolve round environment. They well understand the 
change in weather, the formation of clouds, the onset of 
monsoon, the drought and the flood. Proximit,' to nature 
makes the subject of geography a favourite for them. 

They also find the knowledge of geography, including of 
vegetation, quite useful for their day-to-day life. 

When We examine the data regarding fa vo urate 
subject as given below in terms of indivldua] tribes is 
found that all the tribal groups have shown their 
preference for Hindi as a subject. The same applies for 
geography. The data are given in feble 4.6. 




Table 4 .6 

S tud ents’ favourable ST 3 'b;iects in the Course Coo.^jnJ. 
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enquired from the students about their 
interest, if any, in particular subjects. The data 
generated in this respect show that a little less than 
half of the students (48.3/0 have interest in the 
subject of Hindi. It follows, however, that a little 
less than one-fourth of the students show interest in 
social studies also. The data are given in Table 4.7, 


Table 4.7 




Subjects 

of Stuc 

ients ' 

Choice 



Tribal 


Hindi Geog 

. Hindi 

Soci- 

■ Hindi 

G eog- 

Total 

Group 



raphy and 

al 

and 

raphy & 






Geog , 

Btu- 

Sociil 

social 


^ ^ ^ 

. — — 


^ ^ 

raphy 

dies 

studies 

> studies 


Bhil 


50 

9 

7 

29 

1 

1 

97 



51 .5 

9.3 

7.2 

29.9 

1 .0 

1,0 

32 .5 

Mina 

2 

66 

18 

29 

27 

1 


143 


1 .4 

46.2 

12.6 

20,3 

18.9 

0.7 


47 .7 

Damor 


11 

5 

2 

4 

.. 


22 



50,0 

22.7 

9.1 

18.2 



7.-'' 

Garasia 


18 

10 

5 

5 

.. 

- 

58 



47 .4 

26.3 

15.2 

15.2 



'1 

Total 

2 

145 

42 

43 

65 

2 

1 

300 


0.7 

48,3 

14,0 

14.3 

21 .7 

0.7 

0.3 

100.0 
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In order to assess the general knowledge 
aptitude of students We conducted a test. Each 
student respondent was asked to answer 15 questions, 

We began by asking the questions about their 
knowledge regarding their own village and Gram- 
Panchayat to Assembly and Parliament. They were also 
asked to respond to questions Pertaining to some 
big events of the district, region, state and so on. 
'The amarks obtained in the test show that a litxle 
less than half of the students (47^) secure 'B' class. 
Their achievement has been graded 'good', 'ibe 
students who secured average grade constitute 40 ppr 
cent only. Hardly 2 Per cent of the students have 
been rated below standard. The data clearly show 
that in the field of general knowledge the tribal 
students of all the groups have shown an appreciable 
standard, ^ble 4*8 gives data in this respect. 
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Table 4- *8 


General knowledge 

Test of 

-_^e Students 


Tribal 

Group 

Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Below 

avera 

Totr.1 

ge 

Bhil 

2 

2.1 

41 

42.5 

53 

54.6 

1 

1 .0 

97 

32.^ 

Mina 

27 

18,9 

0 

44.1 

48 

33,6 

5 

5 .5 

143 

47 .7 

Bamor 

- 

15 

68.2 

6 

27.5 

1 

4.5 

22 

7 .3 

Garasia 

2 

5.3 

22 

57 .9 

13 

34.2 

1 

2.6 

3o 

12.7 

Total 

31 

10.3 

141 

47 .0 

120 

40.0 

8 

2.7 

( 1 

1 I 

f oby / 

. ^ R , 

1 ! 


Observation 

in the 

classroom 

show's 

that 


67 Per cent of the students participate in the piucees 
of classroom teaching. foimd that in a mlxei 

class of tribal and non-tribal students about one- 
third of the questions were asi^ecl by the tribal 
students foif better understanding, of the lesson. The 
teachers also confirmed our observation m the 
subsequent interview. In the Ashram school, 
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uiihesita..tingly the students approach their tutor 
for help in Preparing the lesson. The Percentage 
of students in these schools who attend regular 
coaching classes is also high (7^). 

Our observation in different schools shows 
that on an average 67-9 Per cent attend their 
classes. However, in Personal conversation it was 
reported that the tribal students are dull in the 
class. Such an impression it appears is largely due 
to the high caste Hindus’ stereotypes about the 
tribal students. 

A case study of talented students was 
undertaken. The objective of such a study was to 
find out the social background of the tribal talente 
students. Our understanding is that tribal talents 
could coine out even from such a kind of social 
structure. An effort has been to correlate the 
achievement of the student with his social and 
economic attributes. 

Our methodology of drawing talented students 
was simple. On the objective criteria of achievnaen 
in examination and other co-curricular activities \ v 
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identified 28 students as talented students, 7 as 
normal students and g of Poor I.Q. These students 
"belonged to different age groups beginning from 10 to 
20. 'They belonged to Mma and Bhil tribal groups. 
Educationally they belonged to classes between "VI and 
X. 58 of the total 44 students belonged to familips 
having agriculture as the mam occupation, those 
belonging to service group constituted 13.4 Per ceit. 

One very interesting feature of the educational 
background of the 44 students is that 19 of them 
there was no one educated in the family. There were 
2 students only who had all their family members 
educated. In the monthly income bracket of Rs.gOO and 
below, there were 65.9 Per cent students. Most of the 
families of the students (59.1/^) were of ;]oint nature. 

The attributes of the different types of 
students included in the case study show that a large 
number of them come from a social background where 
education in the family is meagre, agriculture is the 
major source of income and most of them belong to 
the lowest income category of Rs.500/- per month and 


below , 
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The students were asked to comment on the 
"tyPe of education which they would desire for them. 
Responses received on this account show that an 
overwhelming numher of them desired courses in 
technical and business management. Strikingly enough 
agriculture was desired only by 10 per cent of them. 
The feeling among them is that technology and 
business management are important aspects of 
education, cognitively bring them closer to the 
mainline civilization. V/e also want to build at 
national level a teclmological and managerial society o 
Data are given beloW; 


Table 4 .9 


Type 

of Educatior 

i Desired by the 

Students 


Ikibal 

Not 

Agricul- 

- Tech- 

Busi- 

Total 

group 

ess en tial 

tural 

n ical 

n ess 


Bhil 

1 

1 .0 

9 

9.3 

47 

48.5 

40 

41 .2 

97 

32.3 

Mina 

3 

15 

52 

73 

145 

2.1 

10.5 

3 6.4 

51 .0 

47 .7 

Damor 

1 

2 

6 

13 

22 

^ .5 

9.1 

27 .3 

59.1 

7 .5 

Garasia 


4 

17 

17 

38 


10^5 

i^^7_ _ 

_ 


Total 

5 

30 

122 

143 

500 

1 .7 

10.0 

40.7 

47 .7 

100.0 
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The students were asked to express their 
attitudes towards a certain level of education which 
could be made compulsory for tribal boys and girls. 

The responses reveal that for an overwhelming size 
of students (80.5^!&) primary education was an essential 
level to be attained by all. However, 18 Per cent 
students prescribed secondary/higher secondary 
education as the desired level of standard. 


Table 4.10 


Standard of Education 

Essential 

for Tribal 

Stud 01 1 £3 

Tribal 

group 

Not 

essential 

Primary 

Secondary/ 

higher 

secondary 

Total 

Bhil 

1 

1 .0 

80 

82.5 

16 

16.5 

97 

52.3 

Mina 

2^.1 

).15. 

80 *‘4 

17’5 

143 

47 .7 

Bamor 

1 

4.5 

15 

68.2 

6 

27 .3 

22 

7.3 

Garasia 

- 

31 

81 .6 

7 

18,4 

38 

12 .7 

Total 

5 

1 .7 

241 

80 .5 

54 

18.0 

300 

100 .0 
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The studei^ts were asked to comment on some of 
the aspects of our present day social inequalities. 
Specifically, we asked them, *130 you think there is 
an equal opportunity for all castes to fatch water 
from the sanitary well.'? The codified responoec 
show that 87 Per cent of them agree to the statanent 
that notwithstanding any caste distinctions, every one 
in the village should be allowed to utilize the 
village Well. This attitude obviously incorporates 
the tribal students in the national mainstream. They 
cross the caste barrier. Being a tribal group they do 
not align themselves with the caste groups, ''■e give 
below the data m Table 4.11 • 

Table 4.11 

Atti tudes on the common Utilization of Vlll‘^ge ^^ell 


I'ribal group 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Bhil 

86 

11 

97 

88 .7 

11 .5 

5 2.3 

Mina 

123 

86.0 

20 

14 .0 

143 

47 .7 

Damor 

20 

90.9 

2 

9.1 

22 

7 .3 

Garasia 

32 

84 .2 

6 

15.8 

38 

12 .7 

• 

261 


300 

Total 

87 .0 

13 .0 

100 .0 
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On the Issue of communal relations the 
tril)al groups of our sample express that there should 
he no barriers on inter-dming . The caste taboos 
Pertaining to Pollution and sacred should not cone in 
the way of communal relations. Such an attitude of 
tribal students immediately brings them to the maiiikine 
culture. It appears that they deny taboos on food 
relations. Table 4.12 gives data in this respect. 

Table 4.12 

Attitude towards Communal Relations 
Among Caste G-roups 


Tribal groups 

Ho restrictions 
on communal 
relations 

Restrictions un 
communal 

relations 

Bhil 

84 .5i> 

55 .5"/“ 

Mina 

93 

1 ^Ofo 

Damor 

90.9^ 

9.15^ 

Garasia 

84 .2^ 

15 .ef" 


In the caste system the untouchables 
particularly in villages are not allowed to enter the 
temples. How do the tribal students react to it? Ihe 
students (63.7/0 observe that the Hindus should allow 
the untouchables to enter the temPle. This right is 
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given to them by the constitution. However, 36.3 per 
cent of them argue that the ban on the entry of 
untouchables in the temples should continue. Here 
is the area where the tribale keep themselves a 
little away from the normative structure of the 
national society. 

In day-to-day affairs the relations between 
tribals and non-tribals, mostly the caste Hindus are 
not happy. Data generated in this respect show that 
a large number of students do not consider caste 
Hindus friendly to them. Such an expression towards 
caste Hindus is based on the antagonistic relations 
between the two groups through historical periods. 
During the princely rule the Rajputs, Saniyas and 
the Kalals exploited the tribals to the maximum. If 
the caste Hindus have prejudices against tribal 
group the latter cherish the similar prejudices. 
Details of data are given below: 
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Ta^ble 4 *13 


■^re the Won-'lribals 

friendly 

to Trlbale? 


Tribal group 

Yes 

No 

To tal 

Bhil 

25 

25 .8 

72 

74 .2 

97 

32.5 

Mina 

21 

14.7 

122 

85 .3 

143 

47 .7 

Damor 

8 

3 6.4 

14 

63 .6 

22 

7.3 

Garasia 

5 

13 .2 

35 

86.8 

38 

12.7 

Total 

59 

19.7 

241 

80.3 

300 

100,0 


FUTUKE Or STUPlITTS 

What do students plan to do after they complete 
their education? Generally, it was expected that at 
this level of school education a large proportion of 
students would plan to continue their studies further 
at the college and professional college levels. I'his 
expectation has not been validated. Almost all of our 
students desired to take uP some employment after 
completion of their higher secondary education. The 
data show that a meagre Percentage (5.7;0 wants to 
follow the occupation of Peasants as them source of 
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livelihood. This immediately brings them to an 
economy which is not agricultural. Ibe finding shows 
the trend of trit^l integration in the regional and 
national economy. 

The tribal students plan to get government 
services In different departments, namely, education, 
Police, and revenue. A little less than half of the 
students (49. 3'*^) desire to become teachers. It is 
followed by entry in the Police department (19.0^0- 
The data are given in Table 4J4. 

Table 4.14 

Percentage of Students who wjsh to work after 
School in Different Occupations 


Tribal 

groups 

Nil 

Tea- 

cher 

Po- 

lice 

Pat- 

wari 

Par- 

mer 

Govern- 

ment 

officer 

To tad 

Bhil 

- 

47 

48.5 

22 

22.7 

15 

15.5 

5 

3 .1 

10 

10.5 

97 

3 2.3 

Mina 

1 

76 

20 

21 

11 

14 

145 


0.7 

53 .1 

14.0 

14.7 

7*7 

9.8 

47.7 

Damor 

- 

9 

40.9 

6 

27 .5 

4 

18.2 

1 

4.5 

2 

9.1 

n ‘ i 

L t- 

7.^* 

Garasia 

1 

16 

9 

7 

2 

3 

58 


2 .6 

42 .1 

25 .7 

18.4 

5.3 

7.9 

1 2 .7 

Total 

2 

148 

57 

47 

17 

29 

300 

0.7 

49.3 

19.0 

15.7 

5.7 

9.7 

100.0 
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TOIBAL SIUPMTS' ACHlFVB-mrrS HI PIF^'ERMT EIFLDS 

One of the approaches to the study of 
integration in resPect of tribal education is to 
See as to what extent the tribal students participate 
in the school activities which have relevance at 
state and national levels. Such activities include 
achievement of tribal students in annual examination, 
Selection in talent test, science talent test, AH 
India Merit scholarship and excellence in games and 
sports at the state and the national levels. If a 
tribal student reading in an interior village makes a 
mark in state and national selections, he is obviously 
participating or competing in the state or the nationoi 
level systems. His mere concern for such competitions 
is an emotional aspect of integration. 

V/e have generated data on the achievement made 
by the students in the four districts of our study. 

It is found that 16 students belonging to different 
tribal groups have secured higher Positions in the 
examination in classes ranging from VI to VIII for the 
academic session 1985 - 86. It is also found that out 
of the total tribal students who appeared in the 
annual examinations of the schools there Pass 
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Percentage has varied from 57 to 97 . It shows that 
on an average the Performance of tribal students 
is quite satisfactory. 

The state government along with the educa tioii 
Board makes selection for talent m science talent 
students at the district level. The tribal students 
have Secured some Place in this talent tests also. It 
is found that the tribal boys have acquired proficiencv 
in games and sports. They have been selected right 
from the district level to the national level in the 
field of games and sports. Banswara is credited to 
have 2 of its students selected at the national level 
games . 


We have tried to look into the eorcellence of 
boys in different activities of schools in respect of 
their belongingness to a particular tribal group. It 
is observed that all the students who have secured some 
place in the examination merit list come from Kina 
tribe. Similarly they also find place in the selection 
of talented students. The Bhils follow them, 'jiie 
Garasias have no marked position in the achievement 
chart. It clearly shows that jn the merit assessment 
the Minas excel. The lesser developed group, more 
specially the Garasias, generally lag behind. We give 
below the compiled details of in the table 4. "1 5* 
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How do the students look at the world around 
them? Has it widened due to their getting education 
in the school? Ho they have social network beyond 
their individual tribal group*-^ All these questions 
relate to the integration of tribal students in the 
regional society. In this respect we give below some 
data generated by us. 


Table 4.16 


Ex t en t of 

Friendship 

beyond 

the 'Tribal 

groups 

'Tribal groups 

Tribal 

Non- 

Tribal 

'Total 



tribal 

Non- cribal 

Bhil 

91 


6 

97 


93 ,8 


6.2 

32.3 

Mina 

126 

2 

15 

143 


88.1 

1 .4 

10.5 

47 .7 

Damor 

21 

.. 

1 

22 


95 .5 


4.5 

7 .3 

Garasia 

29 


9 

38 


76.3 


23 .7 

12.7 


An analysis of data shows that the tribal 
students remain limited to the friendship of the 
members of their own tribal groups (89. Q"). Obviourly, 
their social circle remains restricted to their owi^ 
groups. An insignificant ( 0 . 7 /t) size of them move beyond 
the tribal group. 
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The above interpretation further gets confirmel 
when We look at the correlation of the network of friende 
With the school tyPe. In the Ashram school where the 
inmates are isolated from non-tribal students. The friend- 
ship of the tribal boys with the non- tribal boys rises to 
the extent of 95.8 Per cent. More or less the same 
frequencies are registered for Christian Mission schools. 
The government schools which are liberally oPoi for non- 
tribal also the frequencies are reduced to 84.3 Per cent. 
The so,cial circle of friendship within the tribalg has 
some Percentage of differentiation at the school type, but 
at the aggregate level it clearly shows that the tribal 
students have network of friendship only limited to 
themselves. Table 4.1? gives data in this respect. 

Table 4.17 

School type and Het Works of Friendship 


School tyPe 

Tribal 

Non- 

Tkibal (+) 

To tal 

tribal 

Non-tnbal 


Government 

150 

2 

26 

178 


84.3 

1 .1 

14.6 

59.3 

Ashram 

69 

* 

5 

72 

95 .8 


4 .2 

24 .0 

Christian 

48 

•• 

2 

50 

Missionaries 

96.0 


4 .0 

1 6 .7 

To tal 

267 

2 

31 

300 

89.0 

0.7 

10.3 

1 00 ,0 
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In our quest for findin£ out the extent of 
Possible integration among the non-tribals we put a 
specific question to our student Informants: "would you 
like to have business relations with non- tribal s? the 
responses received on this account have bea: comPuteiifleu . 

It is found that 46.3 Per cent of the tribal students 
would like to enter into business relation with the non- 
tribals. But a majority of them deny to have such a ;iolnt 
venture. I'he trend of integration with the non-tnbal 
segments continues to be the same in this area also. It 
appears that the tribals find themselves secure in tne 
intimacy of their own People. They find it safer to remain 
encapsulated to their tribal group only. What is worse, ihe- 
do not like to have friendship interaction with their ot^t. 
tribal counterparts also . give below data m la ole 


Table 4.18 

TV tent of Business Relations wjth ri pn-trlba rrien_^3 


Tribal groups 

Yes 

I'lO 

To tal 

Bhil 

44 

45 .4 

53 

54 .6 

32.3 

Mina 

61 

42.7 

82 

57 .3 

U3 

47 .7 

Damor 

12 

54 .5 

10 

45 .5 

22 

7.3 

Garasia 

Total 

22 

57 .9 

139 

46.3 

16 

42.1 

161 

53 .7 

38 

12.7 

300 

1 00 .0 
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concluding OESERVAa.'IONS 

V/e have heen looking at tribal education v.’ith 
the Perspective of the educational socialization 
of students in terms of their integration in the 
regional and national mainline. Different tyPeu of 
schools have different approaches towards educating 
the children . For the analysis of educational 
differentiation vis-a-via the role of school type 
have taken three tyPea of schools for o\jr study. -Ltie 
school tyPes include Government school, Ashram School 
and Missionary school, fhe school type has some 
correlation towards a common trend of integration. 

For instance, the ^shram school keeps a narrower the 
social network'di its inmates. 

Students' work habits in- school types show 
better movement towards integration in the regional 
society. It is found that all the areas of education 
do not have even influence on integration. Some of 
the aspects of education are ocmducive to integratj* 
While others discourage integration. The impact of 
education given hy different school types creates 
differential integration situation . ^11 school 
education does not tend to he Integrative. ^leither 





all school education happscs to he lisle tegra trie, 
le some areas it is letegrativc, le some it is 
lislntegratlTe. The l#ct, therefore, ia lifferential- 
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CHAP TIP V 


lEACHPBS, PAKBTS, SOCIAL WkIRS AHI LlAPfflS; 
THE EKIOHAl HAlSIRElH 


The present education system introducea by 
the British was an iimovation in the Irdias society. 

It was based on the social structure, the values of 
the British society and the teacher of the British 
education system of that period. In the traditioiifl 
Indian system of education teaching as a profession 
did not exist. The teaoher's home and the school were 
not Separate, The school was teacher centred. Teaching 
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was Permitted only to Persons of the sacerdotal 
caste among the Hindus and to the Persons of the 
sacerdotal order among the MuBlims. I'hus "caste and 
religion completely dominated education and also 
allocated individuals to different occupations according, 
to their ascribed positions. The teacher's own role was 
an ascribed role.""' 

In the educational system that We have today in 
our country, the teacher's role is an achieved one. 

51^he caste, religion or language of a Person has no bar 
to his becoming a teacher. It is now oPen to anybody to 
become a teacher provided he possesses certain 
qualifications. Teaching today has become a profession 
and any one could enter it by competition. Here, Wf ure 
confronted with three models of social structure, namely, 
the native social structure of trlbalB,'the regional 
structure of multi-castes and multi- ethnicities and the 
model of social structure constructed by the norms and 
values derived from our Constitution. The Problem with 
U8 is to allow freedom to the tribal to retain the 
attributes of his native social structure and aleo 
Permit him to make his choice about the borrowing of 
attributes from multi-caste, multi-ethnic, regional 
structure. -And in doing all this it is obligatory for 
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him to adopt to the national model which consists oi 
democracy j socialism, secularism and scientific ethics. 
In this whole Process of transformation two of the 
models are substantialj existential to the grass-root 
level. These two models are the native tribal social 
structure and the regional social structure. In the 
school System the teacher is the mediatory through 
Whom there is a movement from one social structure to 
other. In this context it is Interesting to raise the 
questions; What, m the process of social change 
happens to the tribal native social structure and it? 
old value system? Would caste, tribe and religion 
continue to determine who shall be the teachers? What 
are the role expectations? How would the role be 
Perceived by the teacher? These are some of the 
questions which are central to the relationship of 
school system with the regional society. 

In the present chapter we discuss tribal 
education in the light of data generated in the field 
through the variables of teachers, parents, social 
workers and leaders termed TlSL by us elsewhere. What 
We exactly plan to do is to give the Perception of 
tribal students by the status structures of regional 
society. Surely, the teacher has the image of students 
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with Whom he interacts day and day out. Hi.: 
assessment about students in terms of acceptance, 
rejection, modification of a particular model of 
social structure is important. Next to him are the 
parents. Beyond school hours the students live in the 
company of their mother and father. And, therefore, 
the views of parents about education in respect of 
integration is equally crucial, 

The leaders and social workers belonging to 
the surrounding society of the trihals say that the 
tribal society or non-tribal society also has an 
assessment of the direction of change among the trib&ls. 
Ve have thus adopted a four dimensional approach 
towards assessment of the integrative— disintegrative 
effect of the education given to the tribal boys, I’he 
dimensions are based on the observational s^-atement 
made by teachers, parents, social workers and 
community leaders. The focus of enquiry, therefore, 
is to analyse the impact of tribal education on the 
behaviour of the students within the schools and 

beyond it. 
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HQW do TPS L BITERPRET %■£ BFriAVIQUR 
0? TRIBAL STUJBTTS IN THE SCEQQIi ? 

How can tribal students be motivated to 
accept school education when education has been 
accepted as an instrument of social changed Responses 
got on this account show that for 58.5 Per cent ol 
TPSIi Ashram school could prove to be a better incentive 
for enrolling larger number of students, I'he leaders 
and the parents have higher scores in this respect, 
68.2 Per cent and 41 .7 respectively. Yet another 
incentive could be to organise educational camps, tour 
etc. to attract tribal students. The tribe as a whole 
has a fondness for undergoing excursions and taking 
adventures. Percentage scores in this respect are 46.0, 
The parents and the teachers stress this Point 
greater, 52.8 Per cent and 49-5. Interestingly enough 
all the constituent of TPSI think that financial 
assistance does not work as a motivational lorce. 
Percentage scores in this respect are me-.gre 05 ■5<0 . 
feta in this respect are givai in 'lahlc 5 .1 • 
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'L^ble 5 .1 

Possible MotlYating IpcentlveB for throlment of 
Tribal Students 


TPSL 

Starting 

Ashram 

Schools 

Organisa- 

tional 

education 

camps 

Giving 
economic 
Assistanc e 

Total 

Teacher 

31 

32.6 

47 

49.5 

17 

17 .9 

95 

47 .5 

Parent 

15 

41 .7 

19 

52.8 

2 

5.6 

36 

18.0 

Social 

Worker 

16 

34.0 

22 

46.8 

9 

19.1 

47 

23 .5 

Lead er 

15 

68.2 

4 

18.2 

3 

13 .6 

22 

11 .0 

Total 

77^ 

(38.5) 

92 

(46.0) 

51 

(15.5) 

200 

(100.0) 


The Performance of students is much related to 
the guidance which they may receive in the family, 'ibe 
Ashram school has the speciality of providing a coach 
for this purpose. Those who study in other tyPeS of 
school, guidance for courses becomes a problem. Field 
data show that according to 81 Per cent of TPSL no 
guidance is provided to students in the family. HovJever, 
to the rest of the students who get guidance in the 
family there are a few members who do it. Among those who 
guide the students in the family are parents and siblings. 

t are given in Table 5*2. 


Data on this accoun 
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The real problem of the tribal students is that 
if they do not get proper guidance in prGl>aring lessons 
in the family, the consequences are bad for their 
integration. If their Performance in the classroom vis- 
a-viB non-tribal students, most of their battle for 
integration m the classroom is lost. This is an circa 
Where urgent help is needed. 

Much has been said about the high rate of 
dropout among tribal students. A variety of reasons are 
advanced to explain dropout behaviour. Wg have 
categorised the reasons mainly under two classes one 
class of reasons is that the family, tin, clan and 
village atmosphere is not conducive for a tribal boy to 
continue his education. In exclusively tribal villages 
Which outnumber the tnhe-caste mixed villages, "the 
schools" consist only of tribal students. Such a 
Situation of the village does not provide any desire 
in the student to compete. In fact, such a school is 
highly isolated. The situation for withdrawal from 
school is quite favourable. The second reason for 
dropout is the economic backwardness. I asked one of 
the parents: "Why do you not send your eons and 
daughters to school"? The parent immediately retorted 
"Education involves money in the sense that we are 
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deprived of the services whjch our ward docs in the 
field. And even if We suffer it wg have no networks 
to get him employed after his completion of school 
education . Employment today is for those who have 
resource networks and money. I do not have either." 

The data show that more than half of the 
dropout (51 .5/^) are due to lack of economic resources, 
For some students as the TPSL informs there is no 
proper healthy atmosphere in the village to inspire 
students to continue there studies. The data are 
given below; 

Table 3 .3 

Reasons for Dropout 


TPSL 

No 

reason 

No 

atmosphere 

Economic 

backward- 

Other 
• reason 

Total 



of educa- 
tion at 
home 

n ess 



Teacher 

7-- 

7.4 

18 

18.9 

52 

54 .7 

18 

18.9 

95 

47 .5 

Parent 

- 

4 

11 .1 

16 

44.4 

1 6 

44 .4 

3 6 
18.0 

Social 
work er 

- 

11 

23 .4 

24 

51 .1 

12 

25 .5 

47 

23 .5 

leader 

- 

8 

3 6.4 

11 

50.0 

3 

13 .6 

22 

11 .0 

Total 

7 

3 .5 

41 

20.5 

103 

51 .5 

49 

24 ,5 

200 

100.0 
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enquired from the constituents of 5PSL 
about the Performance of tribal students in the 
classroom. It is observed by teachers, parents and 
social workers that the students 'sometimes' ask 
questions of teachers in the class. The codified data 
are given below: 

l^ble 3 .4 

Po Tribal Students Ask questions to Their Tea chers 

in the Classroom 


TPSL 

N ever 

Always 

Sometimes 

Total 

Teacher 

33 

9 

53 

95 

34 .7 

9.5 

55.8 

47.5 

Parent 

H 

3 

19 

56 

58.9 

8.5 

52.8 

18.0 

Social 

13 

7 

27 

47 

27.7 

14.9 

57.4 

23 .5 

Leader 

13 

4 

5 

22 

59.1 

18.2 

22.7 

1 1 .0 


73 

25 

104 

200 

Total 

36.5 

11 .5 

52.0 

100.0 

It is 

interesting 

to know 

about the grasp 

and 

comPr ehension 

of subject 

matter 

by "the stud. Gjfj t s * 



Generally, it is said that the tribal students are not 
sharp cind brillient in grasping the subject matter. It 
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is held in common by the regional society that the 
tribal boys are more than often called dullard. Such 
an image of tfibal students has proved to be false, iiie 
leaders and the parents have hi{ h Percentage scores 
( 72 * 7 ), and ( 66 * 7 ) in this respect. i'<e give below the 
data in 'fable 5 •5 . 


^■teble 5 .5 

Comprehension and Grasp of Subject Hatter by xrjbal 

Students 


fPSL 

Poor 

V ery 
good 

Good 

Average 

Total 

Teacher 

1 

1 .1 

10 

10.5 

55 

36.8 

49 

51 .6 

95 

47 .5 

Parent 

- 

2 

5.6 

10 

27.8 

24 

66 .7 

36 

18,0 

Social 

Worker 

- 

8 

17 .0 

20 

42.6 

19 

40.4 

47 

25 .5 

Leader 

- 

2 

9.1 

4 

18.2 

16 

72.7 

22 

11 .0 

Total 

1 

0.5 

22 

11 .0 

69 

34.5 

108 

54 .0 

200 

100.0 

We 

raised 

the question: 

"Can tribal 

teachers be 

pore helpful to 

tribal 

a tud en ts 

compared to 

non- tribal 

teachers?' 

" Responses given in 

this respect 

need to be 
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analysed in a wider Perspective. One view is that the 
non-tribals cannot be instrumental for the development 
of tribals . I'hey wiH always liVe to grind their axe 
before they do anything for the welfare of the tri^jls. 
Being outsiders their interest in the tribalf- is always 
likely to be partial. I'he Polar view is that the 
development of tribals is only Possible through the 
tribals. I'hey know better the problems of the tribtils. 

They are part of the tribal system. This view is 
contested by the observation that when the tribals rise 
in the status, they never look back to the plight of 
their counterparts. Both the views have their 
respective merit. The data generated in this respect 
show that 57.0 per cent of the dPSL think that non- tribal 
teachers can help the tribal students to progress. On 
the other hand 42.5 Per cent of TPSl argue that tribal 
teachers can be more helpful to the students compared 
to non-tribals. Interestingly enough 19-5 Per cent of 
the TPSL comment that a teacher is a teacher and it 
does not matter whether he is a tribal or a non-tribal. 
This group of I'PSL, therefore, suggests that the valueb 
of a teacher are achieved and are based on secular 
values. Data generated in this respect are given m 
Ta bl e 5*6. 
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lable 5 *6 


V/ho can better Delivei' the 6ooda. Tribal ?eacners 
or Ilon-trihal Teachers? 


TPSL 

Do not 
agree 

Non- tribal 
teacher is 
more 
helpful 

tribal 
teacher 
can be 
mor e 
helpful 

Any 

teacher 
can be 
helpful 

Total 

Teacher 

2 

2.1 

43 

45 .3 

34 

35.8 

16 

16.8 

95 

47.5 

Parent 

- 

15 

41 .7 

16 

44.4 

5 

15.9 

36 

18.0 

Social 
Work er 

- 

9 

19.1 

26 

55 .3 

12 

25.5 

47 

23 .5 

Lead er 

- 

7 

31 .8 

9 

40.9 

6 

27 .5 

22 

11 .0 

To tal 

2 

1 .0 

74 

37 .0 

85 

42.5 

39 

19.5 

200 

100.0 


The schools are part of the wider educational 
activities of the state. Not only that, soms of the 
programnes of central universities are also implement ed 
at the school level. In this respect a echool is an 
important vehicle for implementation ol some of the 
programmes of .national integration, for in-^tance the 
celebration of independence day on 15th August and the 
celebration of Republic day on 26th January 'in the 
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'fc s 

interior parts of trit>al villages draws the stu^en 

- brationS 

iminediately into national mains trcaiB . These cei^ 

n v» h a 1 ^ j 

link them not only to the national capital as 

V, pvpntB 

but to the history also. The celebration of such 

o t i 0 n T" 

brings the tribal students closer to our wider r 
concerns . 

On the other hand there are a few progi^riih^^’ 
observed by a school which have local and parochi 

-t-hat > 

importance. These activities link the school, 
the students with the local and regional main-in^* 
larticipa.tion in the tournaments of uPPer I’r’.niary 


students In a district is a great occasion when 
students meet tribal and non-trlbal students alohf 

+£• uro^^ 

the teachers of the district. The tournaments i' 
SEive opportunities for interaction. The occ‘>sio*^ 


vi th 


de 


r; r e 


ma 




marked by conflicts also. Competition is a u its 

e 

Participation in games and cultural activitre'- 
students together to bring credit to their re^i 

,,,V, schwa 1 

schools. When tribal students take part in 
activities they are taking part in the inair.s 

i c 

the region or the nation. On such occasions etJih 

, f the 

identities are shed off to achieve the goals 


school. We have tried to find out as to what 
the tribals participate in different activitif''^ 


ten ■ 
of 
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schools. Our hypothesis is that greater the student 
participation in school activities closer are they to 
mainline integration. 

The cultural and other curricular '-ictivities 
which are run hy our sample schools include games ana 
sports, debate competitions, eloquence, dance and 
drama and above all organization of toumar.eits and 
celebration of national days, festivals and tirth 
anniversaries. Some of the activities are oh-erved on an 
uniform basis. However, there are a few activities 
Which are observed by big schools. 

The data generated that the games and cultural 
activities are the most favourate activities for the 
tribal schools. Ail the constitutents of TlSl categories 
show that tribal students participate in these uctiviiies 
in a bigger way, Percentage course on this account come 
to 75 . 5 . The social worieers and the leaders have the 
highest scores, 83.0 and 81,8 Per cent rec-pfctively on 
this account. It is found that the trihai studeiite 
seek their greater involvement in activities which are 
of physical character, which require labour and body 
strain. Things of artistic nature, such as acting in a 
drama, reciting a poem do not attract them much. Hut 
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games and sports such as Kabbadj which require much 
of mussels power, disc- throwing , archiary draw their 
involvement. The data are given in the following table: 

liable 5,7 

In volvemEnt of Tribal Students in Games and Sports 
and Cultural Activities 


TPSL 

Games 

Cultu- 

ral 

Games Gul- Games 
& cul-tural cul 
tural d. lit Lite- 
-erary rary 

Games 
cul S 
Sci- 
acti- 
vi ti- 
es 

Gamps total 
cul . 

Litp- 

rarv 

Sci .ac- 
tivities 

Teacher 

15 

15 .8 

2 

2.1 

67 

70.5 

- 6 

6.3 

4 

4 .2 

1 

1 .1 

'^5 

47 .5 

Larent 

7 

19.4 

1 

2.8 

27 

75 .0 

1 

2.8 

- 

- 

3 b 
18.0 

So cial 
V/orlcer 

5 

6.4 

- 

39 

83 .0 

5 

. 10.6 

- 

- 

47 

25 

L ea d er 

1 

4.5 

- 

18 

81 .8 

1 

4.5 

2 

9.1 

- 

22 

i1 .0 

Total 

26 

13 .0 

3 

1 .5 

151 

75 .5 

1 12 

0.5 6.0 

6 

5.0 

1 

0.5 

200 

100..' 


VI£V^S AB3UT RESIRYaTION 

The issue of reservation of seats for triUils in 
the Lolc ^abha, Legislative Assemblies of the state, m 
central and state services assumes vital importanoe today, 
for there have been movements and coun ter-raov emen to on 
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this account in Gujarat and Bihar. 'I'he bone of 
contention has been the definite percentage to be 
determined for the tribale in services and educational 
institutions. ^The non- tri bale usually argue that the 
reservations were initially made for ten years. :!ow 
since about four decades have passed there should be 
de-res ervation . Enough is enough. 'J’he politicianc 
have developed vested interest in reservation. The issue 
of reservation, therefore, needs some comments from 
teachers, social Workers and political leaders. 

Data collected on this account show xhat 32 Per 
cent of TTSL argue that reservation given to the tnU-ls 
should be withdrawn. And further those who belong to 
scheduled tribes themselves stress this point with 
higher scores of Percentages (52.9). Scores in this 
respect of intermediate castes (46.2) are also 
significant . 

A little less than half of the T’PSL are against 
the continuance of reservation. I'heir suggestion is 
that there should be some modiciation in the reservation 
laws. For instance, it ie suggested that among the 
tribal groups some Priorities should be established in 
terms of the degree of backwardness found in respectable 
tribal group. It ]S argued that among the major tribal 
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groups of the state the Kinas have taken the larger 
share of cake of the tribal privileges. The Sdharias 
and Garasias have benefited tlie least. Jind, therefore, 
those Who have got the least in the benefits or those 
who are the poorest tribal groups should get the first 
priority. If it is within Political expediency the '•lir.aj 
should be descheduled. A meagre Percentage of I'i'SL (1;'.?) 
express the views that the reservation should be 
immediately withdrawl. The data are given below: 


Table 5 .8 


Views of Teachers, T'arents, Social Workers and Leaders 


on the Issue 

of Reservation 

of Seats for 

‘i'ribals 


Caste 

Reservation 

'■ihere should 

It 

Total 

groups 

should 

be reserve- 

shoul d 



continue as 

tion in it 

be With- 



it lE 

With some 
changes . 

drawn 


High Caste 

20 

63 

22 

Uj5 


19.0 

60.0 

21 .0 

52.5 

Middle 

6 

5 

4 

13 

caste 

46.2 

23 ,1 

30.8 

6.5 

Scheduled 


4 

2 

6 

castes 


66 .7 

33 .3 

3 ,0 

Scheduled 

36 

26 

6 

68 

tr i b es 

52.9 

38.2 

8.8 

34.0 

Others 

2 

25 .0 

1 

12 .5 

5 

62 .5 

8 

4 .0 

To tal 

64 

32.0 

97 

48.5 

1 1 

1 1 

1 cn 1 

1 

1 1 

200 

100.0 
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NON-TRIBALS' me of ®IBAL STUBE’H'S 


After dividing our TFSL sample into caste 
and other groups we have generated data about the 
image of tribal students as is held by non-tribuds . 

Some of the characteristics of tribal students arc 
such Which distinguish them from non-tribal students. 
These characteristics are according to their native 
tribal social structure. Some of the characteristics 
are so much important that they are glorified by tnc 
tribal society. In the case of drinking liquor it ifc> 
found that for the tribals it is a tradition to drink. 
Normally drinking with them is associated with several 
rituals of life beginning right from birth to death. 


On some occasions if liquor is not accepted it a 
deviance from the general practice. Among ttieia, 
therefore, drinking liquor is something which i- a 
general idiom of tribal life. In common parlance it 
said that one who does not drink is important. Even 
girls Would not deny to accept liquor. It if, due to 
this background of liquor that occasionally the tri:..i 
boys miss no opportunity to consume a little liquor 

in the ho stels , 




Sniol:ing Bidi is alleged to be another bad 
habit of tribal students. They learn smoking ^hen 
they go to pastures and forests to graze their 
cattle. In the school and hostel campus they are found 
occasionally indulging in smoking. The tv;in habit of 
drinking liquor and smoking Bidi is considered un-ilindu- 
like in schools and hostels. We asked our constituent 
unilis of ll’SL about the habits of tribal boys v^hicti 
they dislike most, The data generated in this respect 
show that 7 per cent of TPSL have dislike for tril)al 
boys' habit of smoking and drinking liquor, The habit 
of tribal carelessness or in better words their habit 
of taking things easy is disliked by one-fourth (26.5) 
informants. It is also said that the tribal boys do 
not want to do manual labour, their personal hygiene 
is not clean and temperamentally they are cruel, 

'■*-able 5.9 gives data m this respect, 
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Table 5.9 

Tribal Habits Considered to be Bad by Non-tribals 


Caste 

groups 

Nil 

Smoh in g 
and 

drinking 

Car e- 
less- 
n ess 

With- Uncleon 
diawal person- 
froffl al 
manual hygiene 
Work 

Cruel 

High 

caste 

6 

5.7 

9 

8.6 

28 

20 .7 

1 11 

1.0 10.5 

1 

1 .0 

Middle 

caste 

- 

1 

7.7 

4 

30.8 

1 

7 .7 


Schedule 

caste 

- 

- 

2 

35.5 


* 

Schedule 

tribe 

4 

5.9 

4 

5.9 

18 

26.5 

4 1 

4 .5 1 -5 

1 

1 .5 

Others 

- 

- 

1 

12.5 


2 

25 .0 

Total 

10 

5.0 

14 

7,0 

55 

26.5 

5 15 

2.5 6.5 

4 

2.0 


There is the other side of the coin also. 

The teachers, parecte, social sorkers ai,a leasers 
observe that the tribal stuaerts are sober teDPeracenta'. 
(19.5:«) ana co-oPeratIve by nature (8.0^). a'he habit H 
doing manual labour on the other hara is preferrea by 
60.5 per oeht of the units of TPSl. We give data on 

this account in table 5 •'I®* 
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Tribal Attributes 

Table 5 .10 

of Character 

liked bv 

non- tr 

TPSL 

Nil 

Disci- 

IjabO' 

Sober 

Cooperative 



Pline 

riou 

c 


Teacher 

4 

4 .2 

7 

7 -4 

8 

8.4 

24 

25 .3 

8 

8 .4 

far ent 

4 

11 .1 

6 

1 6.7 

2 

5 .6 

6 

16.7 

2 

5 .6 

Social 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

Wo rk er 

6.4 

4 .3 

4 .3 

17 -0 

2 .1 

Lead er 

3 

13 .6 

- 

• 


5 

2? .7 

Total 

14 

7 .0 

15 

7 .5 

13 

6-5 

39 

19.5 

1 6 

8.0 


In concluding the above section o±’ our 
discussion it could be 64id that it is lor the first 
time in the country's history that the tribal younger 
generation has come face-to-face with the regional 
society through schools and their activjties. -i-h.e 
contents of school curriculum are so designed th^t 
they draw the students in the regional mainline for 
some .items and national mainline in others. e have 
not made any detailed study of the bearing of ryllubus 
on the integration of students but we have demonsr.rated 
data above which clearly show that some of the extra- 
curricular activities have succeeded to involve the 
studer^te in the regional and the national mainline. 
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Some of the tribal habits which are more of 
collective nature than individual one arr dlslikevd 
by the regional society. But there is nothing tad in 
it. Even at the national level there are some 
contradictions in the way of life which is found at 
the regional level, for a particular region or sub- 
region. Liquor and smoking may be a taboo but 
simultaneously this might be a new fashion at the 
national level. iTibals have also adopted differential 
approach in accepting cultural items of the regions] 
and national societies. 

tribal SIUDBITS; TOWARDS INCORRQRATIOR IR WIEER SC PIETY 

Educational system, it is said, plays an 
important role in the training, development and 
allocation of its m^poWer resources. In a developing 
country like India, it is expected that the educational 
system will become not only a key mechanicm for the 
economic development of various sections of its people 
but also a powerful instrument for accelerating the 

p 

process of social change. The Constitution oi Iiidia 
provides for certain sPecafic as well as general 
safeguards for the scheduled tribes to promote their 
educational and economic interests and to remove tneir 
traditional social disabilities. 
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Our objective here le to find out whether the 
school students show some nvjareness about hoppcnint‘'E 
around them. If things go against them do they mobilir.f 
in protest? Or if general students express their Lnrtst. 
do they participate in the movement'? In what areas of 
life do the tribal students show their interests'' It ir 
also important to know whether their involvement ir 
sought in the celebration of social functions in the 
non- tribal circles. And do they participate in the 
agitations which concern the local issues? 'ihecc 
some of the questions which have relevance in terms oi 
the integration of tribal studjajts in the regional or 
the national mainline. Our argument is that if the trih'.I 
students reading to the standard of secondary level show 
evidence of the fact that they are concerned with the 
problems of the local society. It could be safely 
inferred that the modern school education is conducive 
to attaining some degree of national integration, let u, 
examine the argument in the light of data generated 
from the fi eld . 

The teachers, parents, social workers and leadtrr 
w gr e asked to comment ag to what extent the tribal 
students were conscious about the general political 
and social happenings around them. 'Ihe data have been 
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Gollecteci on three-Point scale indicatinf that non“3 of 
hern is conscious, most of them are conscious aiul romo 


of them are conscious. 

It is 

found that higher scores 

are obtained [S] .%) 

for th 

e point 'some 

of them' in 

scale. How 

ever, it is 

found 

that only a m emigre 

Percentage 

of students 

is reported by TlSL having no 

awar en ess , 

Table 5,11 

give 

data in this 

reg^trd . 


Table 5 » 

li 


Extent of 

Greneral Awak 

en ing 

among T’ribal 

S iud en ts 

According to Teachers. 

laren 

ts boeiai V/orkers and 

Lead ers 





TPSL 

Mon e of 

Some of Most of 

Total 

them 

jihem_ 

them 


Teachers 

8 

53 

34 

95 

8.4 

55.8 

35 .8 

47 .5 

T’ar ents 

4 

29 

3 

36 

11 .1 

80.6 

8.5 

18.0 

Social 

1 

55 

11 

47 

Work ers 

2.1 

74 .5 

25 .4 

23 .5 

Lead ers 

1 

4.5 

18 

81 .8 

3 

15.6 

22 

11 .0 

Total 

14 

7.0 

135 

67 .5 

51 

25 .5 

200 

100,0 


In the tribal region protests In the genfrul 
masses are occasional. Tribals hardly mobilise In a 
movement. However, some movements of political bind have 
been occasionally organized by lokdal under the 
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influence of Baleshwar layal popularly v^O'^n ae Ilir'a 
among the tribals. Ihe students do not show intfrect 
in such movements. However, when protests are organised 
by the students for some concessions in school and 
hostel the tribal students are expected to involve 
themselves. Data collected on this account rliow that 
more than one- third of the constituents ( 34 . 9/0 nii'rcss 
that the students do not participate in the movei'crt. 
lor 37 Per cent of them tne students involve themselves 'i' 
the protest .According to 28.5 Per cent teach'ers, purento, 
social Workers and leaders. The involvement of stu-ients 
in such protests is mild. Table 5*12 gives daxa in this 
r esPeo t . 

^able 5 

Concern Shown by ^tl-ibal Students over 


TPSL 

No 

concern 

Moderate 

concern 

Very much 
concern 

Total 

Teachers 

33 

34.7 

32 

33 .7 

30 

51 .6 

Q5 

47 *5 

Parents 

14 

38.9 

12 

33 .3 

10 

27 .8 

36 

1 8 ,0 

Social 

Work ers 

Leaders 

To tal 

16 

34.0 

6 

27 .3 

6^ " 

34.5 

10 

21 .5 

3 

13 .6 

" " 57 

28.5 

21 

44 .7 

13 

59.1 

- ' 74 

37 .0 

47 

23 .5 

22 

11 .0 

■' ”2^0" ' 
100 .0 




In order to get in an overall urEeasinent of 


tribal students where they have succeeded, wp as'ced 
questions of our constituent unit of TPSL. t.'e have 
further categorised the units according to their 
caste membership, namely, high castes, intermediate 

it 

castes, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 
According to this general assessment more than half of 
the informants (54.5/0 rePort that the tribals tend to 


enter government services very much, this shows two 
trends: one, they are leaving agriculture as their 
main source of earning; second, they have accepted seivi'' 
as a major source of income. Bitry into service h<iS been 


made easy for them as some Percentage of 30 bs arc 
reserved for them. Shift to agriculture as rePoi'ted by 
TPSL also shows that trit^ls are accepting marlcet 
economy. They are moving towards economic integration. 
In other areas of life as the informantB say the succes 
attained by the tribal students is little* 




^ble 5 .15 

Aggessnent of Caste and other Social Groups abou t the Success Areas of 
ff'ibals in G en era 1 
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Admittedly the Physical isolation of the tribal 
has been broken down by massive introduction of 
transport and communication. The isolation battle seems 
to be over. But whether the social isolation of tribal s 
has been broken down, fa an issue to be in vcstir;ated . 

To judge tribe-caste interaction we have taken the 
occasions of marriage and celebrations of other rivU-Lr. 
In this respect the field data show that to some extent 
(43?^) the tribals are invited by non tribala on social 
occasions. More than half of the informants (57.^') 
report that tribals are not invited on such occasions 
by non-tribals. The following table gives data m this 
respect . 

Tabl£_5_tl.4. 

Interaction of Caste- tribe G-rouPs on Marriage and other 
s u ch Rituals as reported by Caste and other Social Grouifa 


Caste group 

Yes 

No 

Toral 

High caste 

47 

58 


44.8 

55 .2 

52 .5 

Middle caste 

8 

5 

13 

61 .5 

38.5 

6 .5 

Scheduled castes 

1 

16,7 

5 

83 .3 

6 

5 .0 

Scheduled tribes 

27 

39.7 

41 

60 .3 

68 
34 .0 


3 

5 

8 

Others 

37 .5 

62.5 

4 .0 


86 

114 

200 

To tal 

43 .0 

57 .0 

100 .< 
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In ijhe plsirjB the trihals live &lonr '^'ith 
caste Hindus in mixed villages. Ihis brings then in 
close proximity with the caste Hlnaue. One of the 
yardsticks of integration is the involvement of the 
tribals m the problems of the non-tribals aiid the 


vice-versa . 

It has been reported in 

categorical 

trrmn 

that the non 

-tribals has 

never shown 

their concern 17)r 

solving the 

problems of the tribals. 

The trir/«I 

s on the 

other hand have exhibited 

a moderate 

approach . 

Accordii^ 

to one- fourth of informants the tribals always 

show the: 

concern for 

the problems 

of the non- 

trib-als. A 

little 

more than half of the informants report that 

1 t IS 

' sometimes ' 

that the tribal show interest, i'hc 

Cl a Iai 1.1 r 

given below: 






Table 5 .15 



Concern shown by Tribals 

in the Problems of Hon 

- tribals 

TPST, 

No 

Always 

Sometimes 

Tu tal 


cone era 

concern ed 

cone em ed 



20 

26 

49 

95 

Teacher 

21 .1 

27 .4 

51 ■ 6 

47 .5 

-Parent 

15^.9 

16^7 

6?54 


Social 

11 

12 

24 

47 

Worker 

23 .4 

25 .5 

51 .1 

23 .3 


1 

8 

13 

2? 

Lead er 

4 .5 

36.4 

59.1 

11 .0 


37 

52 

111 

200 

To ta 1 

18.5 

26.0 

55 .5 

100.0 
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Some of the schools have hostel facilities 
also. Social welfare department niamtainE hostels only 
for the tribal students, ■formally hostel facilities 
for the tribals are available st Panchayat Sainti and 
district headquarters. If the tribal students have 
good examination record, their admission to hostels 
is usual* It is hoped that the hostel provides 
opportunities for developing certain qualities in the 
personal life. Regularity, routinised work, good manners, 
cooperation and cleanliness are some of the traits wnich 
the hostlers are likely to develop. 

The assessment of teachers, parents, social 
workers and leaders in this resPect present a very Poor 
opinion. Whatever achievements the hostelers seemed to 
have made score very poor percentages. Ihe variatiun 
ranges from 1 to 9 Per cent. The data are given in 

Table 5 B 
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CONCLUIiH^G oeseryattons 

It is Wrong to assume that all the tribal groui-' 
have similar propensity to integrate themselves in t;ie 
regional and national mainline. The integration aiijroooh 
adopted by a group varies from one tritel group to anotner 
It has always been differential. It is on thir nyl'otnerr- 
that We are able to say that among diverse tribal groiu's 
the Minas have incorporated themselves much in the 
mainline culture. Next to them are the Bhils . The Lamoc 
and the Garasla lag behind much. The higher degree of 
integration achieved By these groups is due to the lac! 
that they have cornered more ben elite of d ev elo im '"n t . It 
Would not be wrong to say that the scheduled sUJtus of 
the tribals needs to be revised. If the developed 
are d e-scheduled , the lagging groups could be given .-rioj ^ 

Some of the traits of tribal students have 
controversial values. In some of their traits such as 
liquor drinking and smoking the tribals are closer ti 
their society whereas for the same traits they are 
disintegrated in the mainline culture. It apptars that 
quite like the diverse tribal groups, the school students 
are also diverse. 'Ihey come from a society which has 
recently assumed inequality. The approach of such stuTent 
towards school, hostel and the wider society is naturally 


dif f er en tial . 
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CHJff'lTR - YI 


1'BIBAL EIUCaHOH; TOMBS aH ALTERKHYe 


The Indian society to-day is characterised 
by conflict, coersion, communalisia, corryptior. an. 
a number of centrifugal forces. It appears that 
there''* values of democracy, socialifn, seoularici 
and scientific ethics have failed to hold the rociet, 
together. Yiolence has increased. It looks that tl/ 
whole society has run amuck in euch a situation of 
increasing tendencies of die integration, it is 
important to take a stock-taking of the role of 
education in the backward segments of society, 
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Scheduled Tribes constitute the b^icvvifird 
segments of Indian society. They form 7-5 Per cent 
to the general population. In the Tribal fub-plan 
Area (TSP) of our study they number about 1 (, 
constituting 12.21 to the total population of the 
state. They are mainly concentrated in hills and 
forests. Their migration to plains is recent. In the 
hilly region they reside in scattered villages, in 
the plains they live in compact villages eoide by 
side With the caste Hindus and other social groups. 

They are a premordial group inhabiting this 
part of the country before the ascendency of Ka^jpui 
rule. In fact they were the rulers of the erstwhile 
state of Banswara and Pungarpur . In the historical 
records it is found that the tribals of this region 
helped the Rajputs when they were in war with the 
Mughals. History would bear with it that m the later 
regime the Rajputs oppressed the tribals with all 
callousness till the integration of erstwhile states 
in the present state of Rajasthan. The history of 
tribals during the Rajput period has been the history 
of subordination , suffering and exploitation. 
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i'th the Promulgation of the constitution 
the trihals got some special privileges to come at 
par With the other segments of the society. 

Reservation of seats in various public ins titution 
Services, Preferential treatment in financial 
assistance, professional education, etc. constitute 
the package of discrimination. The framers of the 
constitution provided these facilities to tribals witi' 
the hope that in course of time 'they would develop 
themselves at par with the non- tribals . There general 
backwardness thus would be overcome. Various prograEi'i-'."' 
of developments since the First Five Year I'lan to tne 
present day have been implemented for the rapid 
development of the tribals. Fducation has been 
identified as one of the crucial factors for the 
development of tribals. 

The mam obiectives of tribal development 
progranimes have not been development as an end in 
itself. It is a means, the ultimate objective is to 
build our nation on the norms and values of democracy, 
socialism and secularism by integrating the tribals 
in the national mainstream. e believe that education 
Works as an instrumentality to help tribals to ootain 
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arj 


,nei' 




their incorporation at variour levels of our 
regional, state an>'1 so on. Our national nocjety s*" 
it emerges from the Constitution, Five Yrai rlaiv' » 
government policies is a plural society lifl*i to/r^ 
by forces released from Cons f'-itution . In t^ rta tio.i 
not assimilation. It is a process. In the iruces-’, 
social groups on one hand maintain their identity 
social and cultural and at the same time integratt 
themselves in tne larger economic and politjca* * 
of the country. I'he Constitution expects fr:'i.i 
tribal group to retain their individual mS t: tut^'ho 
customs of birth, iiiarriag-c and dt'-it’n, oboer'- c 
ceremonies; and above all to retain their urrlcnb. 
identity. There js no intervention by the r ^verrsxcn 
in their life, '"'hat the government wants tn Irrti'' 

^ c 

to Seek the incorporation of tribals In tne econo*! 


'i 1 0 1 


£.r 


and political field, that m, revenue, police 
education, etc. Thus m official terms the ;ovcrnr! 

„ . ^]Ti 

allows etlmic plurality with an emphasis t.j hold 

t* 1 c ^ * 

together as a nation by secular and democratic i 


In the context of Tribal In tegrativ-n 
be said that it is differential, i^ll the tri^'^^^ 
groups, in our context, Bhil, Idna , tamoi' and 
do not integrate themselves in the regioricjl and 
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national mainline in an equal degree. It v/ould be 
erroneous to say that all the tribal groups have 
integrated themselves to an equal level in the 
mainstream. The fact of the matter is that Lome of 
the tribals have achieved higher degree u. in tcgratiorj 
While others have lagged behind consid erahly . 

One more thing about the characteristic 
feature of integration is that it is relatfd. itic Goui‘'f 
of integration is not a strait jacket. In i'ome areas 
of life integration in the region may be ' sin tef !’<-■ 
at the national level and vice-versa. Jis a matter of 
fact the tribals have three models of intc^ ration for 
themi (l) integration in thetr oV.'n native society; 

( 2 ) integration in the regional caste society; and 

(3) integration in the national class society. The 
national model of integration is a secular, democratic, 
socialistic, urton , in dur trial and rational. Ihia iiodei 
has to be imitated and adopted not only by tjie trilvi'i? 
or for that matter the scheduled castes, but for ail 
the plural ethnicities of the country. If the tiibals 
in the process of their development integrate ihemrelve 
in the caste model, it would be interpreted tnCi e thry 
have, that is, the tribes have assumed the tatas of 
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castes, AccoiWing to this process the tri al rrospt 
Would become cante froupu , And if they bylase the 
caste model and accept the class model their 
integration would be in the national model but sucii an 
ideal form of integration cannot be attair ed by any 
tribal group. At operational level the trital groups 
accept some of the attributes of national model and 
reject some of the attributes of regional model, ^heir 
could also be a reverse situation. And there is alv.ayr 
the third Possibility. Ihe tribals could seek their 
own revivalism, lliey might like to retain ^heir native 
identity. Wg have tried to look into tribe i education 
With some of these broader Perspectives ol education 
in m in d . 

The role of education specially in the contort 
of tribals is not without controversy. In some oases 
education has created a sense of withdrawal amonf the 
educated tribals from their society. It is a common 
observation in the field to find that the educated 
tribal avails of the first opportunity to run away 
from his village to settle in towns and cities. In 
course of time he becomes a rare visitor to his oWn 
village. He prefers to become a stranger, riucation 
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has made him to run for white cillcir jobs. He hatr-s 
doing manual labour. 'J'he educated tribal has emerfed 
as a neW middle class among the tribals. It it the 
education which is largely responsible for creating 
increasing inequality among the tribals. How ai‘iorig tlie 
tribals We have small farmers, marginal farmers, 
landless labourers and above all of them landed 
Peasantry and white collar bosses. Our observations 
of this kind are not abstract and vague, they have 
emerged out of the empirical data we have generated 
from the TSP area of southern Rajasthan. It i o better 
We couch our observations m the light of the qnestiorjf. 
We raised at xhe beginning of our study. 

Our empirical data are drawn from four districts 
of Dungarpur, Banswara and parts of I'daipur and 
Ghittorgarh, Bata have been generated from three types 
of schools — Government, Ashram and Mission. On 
purposive sample wg have drawn 24 schools as our school 
samples representing the three types, 'i'he sample of 
students consists of 300. ‘The teachers, paren,t6, sociul 
Workers and leaders who are also part of the school 
system comprise 200 Persons. Ihus all in all we h^-vc 
studied 500 units as our basic source of inforr'ation . 

\ve have applied the tools of schedule, interview, case 
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study, and observation. In absence of any scientific 
hypothesis available We have raised some questions to 
be answered from the field, w'e look Ivacl: to these 
questions in broad categories in the light of the 
evidence available with us. 

1 . What does n)UGATiQN lo ihp tribals hjai 
What are the needs op trimi society to 

Ihe response given by the tribals is not on 
a uniform pattern. Those in the tribal society who are 
Well off have accepted education quite successfully right 
from primary standard to secondary, Prop outs anong 
tribals are higher from the strata which are relative]',' 
poor, Which are landless labourers and wage earners. ?or 
the Poor tribals, therefore, modern education is 
something which is partially denied. Their argument is 
that if they get education it will mean a loss of wege 
and a further liability to find out resources ioi 
employment. For Well off tribals education is an 
excellent opportunity for climbing higher in the 

hierarchy . 

Our data provide massive evidence to show that 
services in government departments can only be had by 
getting education. The tribal educated boys prefer to 
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enter the gjob of a teacher, a revenue officer or a 
Police conatahle. He is convinced that education cjp 
he gets it m the school ie not, helpful bo ^ppp ni,,, 
engaged in agriculture. There is inverse relationohj] 
between education and agriculture, l^ositively, the n’orc 
a tribal is educated the greater he is likely to be 
engaged in off-the-farm occupations. 

Education for the tribals today has differentia 
impact on the diverse tribal groups. The Minas have 
taken larger benefits from the educational development 
Programmes. We have enough evidence to indicate thnt 
the Mina group has taken the largest size of cuke. 

This has put the Bhils, Pamors and Garasias to u 
disadvan tagious situation. In fact the Minas and to u 
smaller extent and the Bhils have cornered gazetted 
Positions in the government services. Though the Minor 
have not been able to occupy the prestigious positions 
in the professions of medicine and engineering, They 
have been able to occupy some status positions in other 
walks of life. 
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2 . what are the needs OF 'IRIBilL SOCIFiT? lO ZS 
FDUCATIOH HHU' To fulfil •±l\YSY. HEHDS J711' 

ALSO MiqNTAliT T1 a3BAL T-i'ICIIC ILIHTITY*? 

The tribal society's basic needs are 
They want to get rid of poverty. Poverty hap been thcii 
plight for the last several years. Whatever is done to 
alleviate their Poverty, is acceptable to them, ihe 
tribal land situation has become worst today. Ihey 
have had very little land v;itn them since the bcginring. 

The process of fragmentation has reduced it today to 
a minirnuin. Por most of the tnbals land-holdings are 
not viable. Their problem today is to seek 6'ood~bye to 
agriculture and seek employment m off-the-farm 
occupa tlons . 

The second need of tribals is to maintain tneir 
ethnic identity and at the same time integrate theme clvea 
in the mainline of regional and national culture. To 
answer the first problem it must be said that education 
has succeeded in providing non-farm-occupations to some 
extent. The answer to the second problem requires some 
elaboration in the light of empirical reality. 

The up-doWn practice allowed by the government 
works against the objective of integration . All oppor tuii : «! 
of bringing the students face-to-face wfth the tribal toys 
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get defeated by the practice of daily commuting. 

Again the Ashram schools which were begun ae new 
experiment in helping the ntudentr. to preiiare their 
lessons at home, for their family does not huve any 
educational background, have isolated the tribal boys 
from the interaction of the non- tribal students. 
Educationally, the ' working of Ashram Schools is helpful 
in raising the standard of tribal boys but it keeps 
the tribals away from the wider society. Obviously, it 
is the disintegrative functions of Ashram schools. 

However, the Positing of teachers in the Ashram schools 
regardless of their tnbe-caste orientation ie & 
healthy feature which the government has adopted. 

The impact of Christian schools has also diverse 
orientations so far tribal integration is concerned. One 
very positive feature of Christian schools is that 
despite being sectrians they permit non- tribal students 
also to get enrolment m their schools, this encouiages 
integration among non-tribal students, Christian tritkil 
students and native tribal students. It is found that he 
functioning of Christian Mission schools is more towards 
integration in the national mainline than towards the 
caste regional mainline. The model of integration for 
the tribal boys, therefore, is not the caste model, ut 
is the national model. 
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The tribal students' orientation to intefratjen 
adopts various approaches. It appears that their Iraririf’S 
towards caste model of integration arc lesser coiriparpd 
to the national model. They do not apree to social 
restrictions put by the high caste Hindus on the 
Scheduled Castes. They stand for the equal use of 
sanitary wgll. Negatively the tribal hoys do not want 
to have networks with non-trihal students and large 
number of them does not want to enter Into business 
relations with non-tribals. 

The leaning towards national model of integration 
IS found in the achievements made by the students in the 
classroom, school and beyond that. They have fondness, 
and keenness for Hindi. They know it well that Hindi 
brings them immediately into national mainstream. Their 
success in talent tests, games and sports and participation 
in tournaments of state and national levels vividly bho'^ 
that they have a tendency to move towards national 
model of integration, thai the regional. 

It is further found that some of the basic 
characteristics of tribal society correspond well to 
the modern educational syllabus. Tor instance, out of 
all the school courses made for them the tribal students 
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show keen interest m Geofr&Phy and environment whicn 
is so substantial ior them. It must be observed here 
that the students in the school have differential 
approach to subjects corresponding the basic fcatuiv-p 
of their society. 

what are lliE CHARAGTERISI'IGS 

0? Regional mahi stream ? 

We have tried to identify some of the major 
charaoter istlcs of the regional society of 151 area. 

It must be observed that the total TSP region consists 
of two sub-regions, namely Mewar , and Yagad . The 
dialects of this regions are Mewar i and Vagadj . The 
dominant castes in the whole region are Oswals — a 
Maha^an caste, Rajputs and Brahmins in Hewar; Oswals, 
Ra 3 Puts, Chaubisas in vagad. During the regime of Rajpa 
the dominant castes had an easy access to power. 
Economically also these castes were suPerordinates . The 
lower segments of society ineWding the tnbals aspired 
to integrate themselves in the regional society. Even 
today the dominant castes groups of the region wield 
power. They style themselves as the model for the 
imitation of the tribals. They approach the tn’Dals 
With a spirit of imposing their culture on them. 
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V^AT S1T(UGTURAL CHaIIGES HAS miCA'l'IQN 
BROUGHT ABOUT El 'I1IE 'J'RIBAl SOClE^i’Y ? 

It is difficult indeed to ursesr trlb'U 
structural changes with one factor causation, namely, 
education. However, among the factors bringing 
structural changes education is a crucial causa] f<ictor. 
The tribal society has witnessed several changes in t' f 
structure of its society. The first and the forrnost, 
it is increasingly becoming non-agricultural cocietv. 

On the present situation it is difficult to label ti'ltai 
society as a peasant society. Fducation has prepared them 
in a larger way to accePt off-the-farm occupations. 

They are now very much in the economic mainline. Second, 
they are participating in the general political system 
of the region ^nd the nation. Occasionally they also 
involve themselves in the regional political movements. 
They also take part m elections. They are actors in 
the Wider political organization^ It is found that the 
tribals have succeeded in establishing political 
networks with non- tribals right from Panchayat Raj 
institutions to Parliament. They are characterised by 
regional and national awakening. 
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Third, aa a result of education those who 
have migrated to plains have started living in compact 
villages. They are in various degrees competing v^ith 
the non-tribals. In a school programme one can easily 
observe tribal students rubbing their shoulders with 
the non-tribals in all competitions. 

Recently the traditional tribal Tanchayats have 
issued some of the resolutions saying that bride price 
practice should be abandoned; drinking of liquor Diioui^i 
be prohibited; taking of non-vegetarian meals should bf 
tabooed, and girls should not dance wfth the boys m 
fairs. These are some of the reformative aspects which 
characterise their new social structure. On the streng'^-h 
of data it could be said that the tribal society has 
ceased to be an agricultural society. Its integration 
in the caste society is marginal. Its mcioor incorporatior 
is general national stratification. 

AlTFRPfATlYE PAR/J)IGH OP EPUCATION TOR TRIBaLS 

Before ''^e jot down some features of an 
Alternative Jaradleni of tribal efluoation we must state 
our promise in defiaite terms. Our logic Is that any 
paradigm or model of education is relative to the hatlo 
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Postulates of the society under consideration. Second* 
the structure of society in terms of its stratificdtin; 
determines the elements of education. V/ith this 
theoretical premise in view vie tentatively tend to 
suggest a few items as structural units to this inodcl. 

{^) The modern education system which is m 
operation among the trjbals of TSP area is in no w-ay 
different from the non-trihal students, both contcrit- 
wise and approach-wis e . The school system i."^ 
ajjplied in the whole state inrrespec tive of any cociuT 
distinctions. Such a uniform application has created 
some unprecedented distinctions in the tribal society. 

Per instance the tribals did not have any elaborate 
division among genders. The concePt of sex distinction 
was also very vague among them. Modern education has 
made this distinction very pronounced. Then the tribvala 
Who did not hesitate to do manual labour in unfavourable 
environment, now tend to withdraw .from hard worh , This 
IS evident from their new love for white collar ^obs. 

In any alternative paradigm of education efforti 
should be made to stress on manual labour and s trees on 
the equality of sexes. 
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(2) The new model of education ehould h<^ve 
special courses oriented to technolory rather thau 
agriculture, for the latter does not occupy ^‘ny 
Significance in their economy. There should be eno i li 
material in the course content which should prejure 
them to accept off-the-farn occupations. «<ith tongue 
in-cheeck we would say that some courses jn TSt' area a: 
the Secondary level should be introduced as optiunalf 
having a bearing on technological, industrial, urban 
occupations . 

(3) The syllabus should have a higher dose of 
games and sports along with cultural programmes. Such 

a co-curncular package of activities in the school woul 
provide opportunities to the tribals to come face- to-fac r 
With the non- tribal boys. 

( 4 ) The methodology of education among the 
tribala should undergo wide structural tranr.formatiori . 

The age-old methods of teaching in the class evai withaur 
blackboard should be abandoned. The technology of 
Distance Fducation includ]iir the network of mass media 
should be introduced in the tribal schools. Ibjs Will 
hastai up the integration of tribal students w\th the^r 
non- tribal coun ter- parts . 




We do not argue for a separate syatrir. of 
education for the tribalr. . uur preiiiine ic that in 
India the needs of the trih-al :ociety cannot be 
different from the needs of the non-trih/jl rociety. he 
cannot have two societies in one nation. When the ne'-'dc 
are the same, the model of education would also oe ti.e 
same. If we introduce a tribal language as a ciediuiii of 
instruction as Kadhya I'radesh and eoi/ie other ctates h^ive 
done, in the name of merit ve v/ould isolate the trilil.. 
from the mainline civilisation. What the alternative 
model has to do is to provide come special packages oi 
course contents which could suit to the tfmPeraiment of 
the tribals . Our argument is tnat the tribals will have 
do develop along with their geuus. V.'e had enou/'h of 
tribal isolation. We kept them buried in illiteracy f^r 
years together; We exploited them for generations; w^ 
kept them away from the benefits of civilisation for 
centuries. Let us not follow any more xhe colonial 
policy of tribal isolation in manifest or latent fo^'m. 
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dhll, ulul Cares id, Eholi Bhll, bnmjna Lnil, 
Garania, K^wasi Bhil, Kawal Bhjl, Tadvi Ehil, 
Shilala Pawra, Vasava, Vasave. 


lup ;rl 
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24 Bhil Mina 


J. [jamor, Da.raria 
4. Uianka, Tadvi, Tetaria, Vaivi 
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h, Kathodl, Mthari, Dior ivatnodi, Lncr fatnkan, ^-O'l 
Kathodi, Son Katkari. 
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1) 

2) 
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(?t) ?Trr|f*T9: Jrftrrsrf'TtfF it 

(^) TrFcrf^nr if 
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(12) iTFr TT^r cT9J tTqfr Hn^n | ’ 

9:^! cfTp 
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(13) qs wrr I; ’ ^'rf ^'t i 
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(14) 3qTq ’HTT^r |;5 q-fdf^^ Fq^cr^r 

HITIF kh % 

(15) sriq- qi'Vn??! Fq'TiT q'^^T srFqq: 
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F^qn mq^'d qTPTdT % seft 
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( 26 ) qftq qqq qit 

% qt^ qrR qqi qqqrq qrr 
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Fqqqt q?t |JT ^qr =qT|ir ’ 
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[^] 'T^TiTfT ^rf^rf^ ^r 
[^] =FT 

[2] ?Tiq% HHWT5cft % r-lTT^TiTjrr 

SFT^TT I ’ 

[ 3 ] ?rFr% 'Tr?:^!'^ ’^fTT fi^rm 

F^'T^T^r % 53TT^T |triT ’ 

[ 4 ] qir^TT ^ F^?fy 'tt 

^riq ^ | ? 

[5] 5!TTq% 5T?r ^rf^T ?TTn3f ?> 

?TiTPTTq ’ 

[6] -?:r5T^«TR % 51"^: ^r f-rif^r 
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[^r] Tr^rf'tTT^T ^ g’j’T I ^ 

[ai] 7T3iTm?r ^ TTSfETTirt | ? 

[ 7 ] ^ arffcfy % ^rH 

arcTT?^ l 

[ 8 ] TTar^^TR F^m 

FfST?T I ’ 
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!^i ^ ^x^ I 
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LM| KlJIf'MR <RIT ^ ^\x fjT^'t % 
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OBSERYA^IIQN SCHh'LlJIS 


( CUSS Roon 


1 « Name of the Claes 


2, Name with Sirnaiae of the Teachei' 


5* Number of students 
attending the class 

4 . Number of tribal students 
attending the class 


5* group of tribal students 


6, Teaching Method 


i) Traditional 
ii) New approach 
til) Mixture of the two 


7, Student' B Participation 


Yen/ No 
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8, If yes 

( 1 ) 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

9, The ClaeiE room 

( 1 ) 

(ii) 
(ili) 

10, Relevancy of 

( 1 ) 

(ii) 

(iii) 


TTore 

T'orie 

Very little 

jril 

atiiCf^phcre ; 

HeAlvh 

Hon t 3 le 

lixzy fair 

arcv/era 

Relevant 

Somewhat relevant 

Irrelevant 


11, Student's Alertncnc 

(i) InnuiKltlve 
(ii) Hull 


(lii) Unconac ious 
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12, Class rooiT) Atmonpbi^re 

(i) liirciplined and 

(ii) 0r'?.cr?-7 

(iii) Inorderly 

(iv) rronnai 

13. Teacher - student Interaction 

(i) ^:xc(2llent 

(ii) Good 

(iii) Ordinary 

( iv ) U II rat i sfac t ory 


14. Observer’s coMncnts 




3t 1^ %aTT : 


aR^TcZI 3^ [TcnlclD^fUT clf^ ?nta1 
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qfT^R, TT^'ta ^fSTSF qfvrx?, 

f???0 ?TTT ^rimfira % f??fq“?i 


r^niliT?^ 'jit 


if. ^‘"’TTT 

qn f^TWI iT?!riiTl'^JJ 
3?ti'?('3 1 3^01 




aaliT 'cnqciT oi^jt Dcr)1c75^ui w?\ 7ri\^ 

o 

qfT^, TTEjlq ^!TT crrrftPaFT sit^rTz % 

( f5r5T5F, ^rrf^^f^ft nririr^^ ^rirTi ?i;!? t ) 

[ 1 1 Jj^HT ?T^r 
[2 1 sfrf^/^r^^if'T 
[3l 

[4] oir^^rr!! fu’i^/ Hrirru? riiKii/ ^riKn^T !jf4*![(r rr ffTii'T 

1 5 1 siftTT !T>!T^t 

[ 6 1 

[7] ?Tiqf^ Tra IT 9r=iTit ^'r sr^mq; iwi fti'sii 

T?r fTT 341 fji^Ti ?'!> *' 

['7 ] fqqq'T it f'n 4 f-m 42 ’’ 744 R q ;'\4 4 4? 44 ^ 

Rfqqrnl q;tf ?F4 4 ft qqrq ? ’ 

rqqq ¥< 

1 1 4;ifl7 

2] itRjff 

3] 

4 1 fTff 3 


5] frmifsiqijTR 



( 2 ) 

() I vtt 
7 1 ffiTir»ii I'WrT 
H I SIHI 

I lOJ V'MI gf 

^ sm ^TT 'TT 5Ta'l IT 
?5^T!jfri Txar I ? 

[11] simper Fsir^rira | igir^stra"! 

5i!T^ ^5! ^F3i^ 

m'TTFf i;(4 fT WT ^iix^u I ’ 

[12] n ?TTf?^rirt Bir^t % F[?r "kF^ sir^rt |, ^"F to-? to?t ^rrfr-? | ’ 

?q?5T7 3l'l cfiT?? I E?r?5TT jft JTT'TFTJ? | 


[13] ott^F ^i gn ^"F 

Jr n??i fr ?r^ I, qx ?t? Jr #sqrx 
I, TO% wi q^Tx^y I 7 

[14] qur qrTq% nr? ^r snixF-F??!^ ^rr hF?ix 
qx inr5?Trq?i t'f qTqFqa Fqrqr snar | J 

[15] qqi ?TrqqFt ^^qfF qFtI sriq^pl ^ fq: iTir?qi^iF qrF ^ 3 % ^rx qx qs^F Jr qr? qqq fq^rrrr | 

[<rj qiftT-fqcTi srxi 5 t / qfF 

[qj ?i qTf-xf^q mr / q^F 


[qj 


%\ I 
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/ 

[16] ^nT^t T\n Jr ?nr?^TBr F^'T'fr Jr 

[^r] ¥F^ ^fr JlTt t 
[^] ^F^ ^ I 
[n] ?tFit? ?:F^r Jr^ I 


[17] ^ifr HIT ^Ti HTOT I Fit F-rrrrr'TT T Ftthi jhi TTri tjt t?t FvT^t nfFTTFiT htt iiTt 
J r trFwiT fi ai-rr I ’ 

[h] T|t 

[?] p-p 

[rr] Hjuf'g 

[ 1 8 [ HiT^r TfT Jr HifTTRl qiT tiT Fttt TiniF 
T^TT TIT^ tJT HHin ^tT | ’ iriTr-T 

HfTllT I 

[19] wr HIT I Ftt hiFttirF nF^fT 

FHTriTfr TT H^FtTF ^TT TT Fl'JtT T.T'Tt t 
HI ^TTIT Jtni I '' 

[20] HiTTiJr trT Jr hiFttitT siin st'.iFut h\i; t| wfim; fiF-iFiF-iiii Jr Fht^ hFt hFhh ^Ih/h^I'I »' 1 '|' 
FTTrrrr ^r sTt 

[h] ^'r?r 
[h] hi^Ftti 


[h] rriF^FcTTr 





[2 1 ] Bin 5 iq% I’ 

[sr] =?;*{> Hfy 
i q-] nft-^ifV 
In] mq 

[22[ n nrrTqrnl Wtt ?t nmmn. 

Epln nf r^ncfi | 1 

[23] nTTiT ffiTT trirqqiRrqt fqc; qtr 

% n ?Ti'T% fjftriT: | 2 

[24] ns Tto nTfqqifl'l ?fe Sr % 

fqrfi ?t 5 fl it ^inqrq go; | 1 

[25] "mfqqTtft nf^nr nvTtTrq^rit 

nrfq^TRV Sr Itnt, ntrq'^ ^ nifaqr mPq- 
qrtH' n qrfn^r frrtiTT Sf irnfir 5I 

n%q\ r ?tt qr^ Sr ^rrqn tqr frnR | ■' 

[ 25 ] ifrrq^t ^rq Sr qrfqqrq) rsn'r Sr ^rrsn % ^stTrir qttn-qftq n> qff^qr rqqrfnn ?inl 
[n] rqqrnnfii 
[q] q'RT^ qii arn 
[n] nmt qri rqq;rn 

[q| nii^rf^qrftT 

['r I qi'fij nnar riqi nt^rfft % ncq 

h] wnr rnfcrqf 


[27 1 iriqq,') (|)| St ^rirqqirnqt Sr fwsTt % srPn 



(5) 


SfT’irfT, ^ sft qif ^ if 
\m I q^r sir ^ ? 

[lii ] |f^ fft^r !T^ I [Ef; ?rTf?^i»ll t life qsiiRT q^TirpTfin ft ft Ti fTjjjf if: f^f(f| 

^ ^mcf^T f I if irnT^ wi tiit f 

[^] I?? { 

[?] fT ?fif?Er[rft q’ntiT^Wf'T^im ff f^t'Tm fr toi 1 1 

[?t] mr??ral ?Ttirti?t/5rtiiir!T?r»^i ?t ft if<T^ 1 1 

1 29 J wt Tsr fm\ ^nr?5:i^1 3[?riTr ^ wfffm ir t ’ 

\^] I 

[sr] 1 1 

[?t] !TtJT ^T^fT \ I 

[ 30 ] !i^r 3f^ qtq jf-T^TT !ff Tf^TFlPr^ 'JRRT 751^ ?, ft ’!ttr?jrq\ t'PI .tif 7! ; ’ 

[511 7ft f I 

[ 7 ] t \ 

[h] irtii 1 


* ?r577R7;7t Ttt 




CAT'^' r-r;:? 


1/ PypbXgg”* Inf omatlon atiojt thg Core 

(t) Inetstuticw rituation 

(2) ^^taajtlnc yoss? 

(5) Clamee 

(4) ‘Teachcire 

(5) t 

(6) Ciifltc© of the r^tu^ent® 

<7) Cactcfi of the Ceacbere & ^’ca3o 

(B) i^lilbity of Hostel facllltlee 
(9) Tinarcing of febool & Eoetel 

(10) cwrclcrola? /ctlvltics 

(a) tHw&stf ietivitlee 

(b) Caltia?©! /=otiviile© 

(c) 


Caiaer Activities 




1 2 I 


(t1) 


(12) rehatepth'j' aid I'eceehi-p available 


(15) Students txisn 


(14 1 4r)fU!5s!jeriCnt0 of 0i\73p& and nihcn 


.Thg Qouyge of VVcrtg •- Pietorloal Biiclirro^r-d 

(1) DeteXiJisasrit of the XuBtltutlor.*— 

tlppcif I^limsry Tew 

Secotsdwy Teoe 

Ke.necor.-wx Tmy 

(2) BoluotUffy la^tjtuttoa «• Attached 
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(3) Chart«i! i:i 

Sa i Id 7 iisw', m lEf • 


(4) i‘ 0 * 0 f rtudcn!:-* tit the tSr*'' of 


(3) /‘■ttltudc of '.VSbhl J'^Qple at the of fchool 


(6) Yea? studstst CTObe? 

Irlba^, fC, ’.'the? 


(7) fwaf wars/. 'os!^: shops or athcj’ rair.Jrse- 
rffO£ 3 r®i»tp at termed hy the teacher r 


JiatlosmX level 


level 




(0) Pvcpsvatlxn of rt^de-t® fo? 


l-cofeRfion. 




t 4 s 


3/ 

(a) llelpll5£ ^353 dsrfcyexjt 

ih) Hclp5r.L' 1^?X1 '7lb,^l :^aicrc and 
v)th<i3* roe 1*5:1 ’ <' 3(2'!: c r , 

(o) Charcer af thlikirc «boat CQptlfS, 

(d) Attitude of ni;plhet» Cott® 

(®) Attitude of Head 

tf) ^i’eacbcspj^ view® 

(g) Student® Vt^.m 

(h) 2/Ooatlo?i HCGu?®3f ta ^he city 

t>r fes? f^ors tbe eity* 

(®) ©ov’WriFsracst Att itude# 
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Th4? Out Coag 


(a) 


CboDfCE tr, the Vtcur' or cSlffor^ont carter- 


(b) Adjut^te-cut 


(c) Studcntct hi^'h Gchi£ytr::;ent 


(d) Itfcct *r educate 31 *^ 
J‘1o5C'?*Ki£atiGI3 ema 
Ir^uctrlalls^tSer; * 


(«) Clianre® in the attS'ule 
or trSTba.! people. 


( r) J nt cfv 1 ® With c iv e ri* n inc 

*«»*hcr0 

Office ©taff 


Stizdeat 




■Analvsig 
'Tf oc t 


CORUO i 'Jl\2L€sGn 


iBnovatian 




s 7 t 


6 / 


ftucgeetloi’Pi f.'tr 


he ’arnulr'ti ■' of uf.^ttvr 





^ / I he I^roblen (JtcrarJlnr zhe Stuaert ir Tenn r; _ of hln 
and HoIp. nnoh an banirward ^"omal br i r* h t_a r;d 
abnormal, exccitionril an3 dropou t 

(l) Category of ftuclcriis I I'roblcmB: 

1 , Name 

2 , 

3 • Caste 

4, Glass 

5, Occ.n^'ioi of parents 

6, No, of broxhcrc 


7. Ho, of oioters 


8, ‘Educational Contest 
of Fenlly Hemlwre 

1 ) 


2 ) 

5 ) 

4 ) 




• ? * 


9* J'arninf mPuiberB 

1 C • ><o nthly I r.C'inr 

11 « '‘yi's of fai'iily jDint/rUcl'^ar 

12, richoli'rnhip of Fre^shlp 

froT] the i;;ovcr]T 3 rji t 

13* Fiein of Ijitereet 

14, I^eason for FOucati'ui 

15. Ijeasuro tiiio activity 

16. Tocial context of Fecr £^Toaj^ 

17, Particiration in culture activity 

18 . Par fclc illation in iearnlnr activixy 

1 9 , r.-irtic ipetiou jii fawes arst pports 




2/ l lie C purge of ~\^Ghto 

1* History of the wtudents 

2. Irmily /C.'fte/Ccr.'urnity/BeckfTound 

3. tilducatlon 

4. Hh^’-eical r^caith 


5# t'iseaoe If aoy 




5/ I'e leva rt fac 1 orn 


l^ifferert rac^oro v^hich arc Irlptu] for ritu^’iai t 
r’dnc'‘.'’tiori ano!*'; lliecc nify lie included follouhff 


1 , Dispute ii. Ihc villaf^,e 


2, f^ducationcl backrround of tie cwnunity 
villai'c find its environ?; rcvclopFent of 
Agricultural, Industrial etc. 


5, CotTUnunity, Cominanatior, I'et \ ork 




4/ Outcome 


1, t*OGltloj] in 


2. Games arid Sports 


3. Cultural CortpdtltloriS 


4, Literary Cor -petitlous 


5. InvolTGncnt is Kepional/ratlonal maluntreara 




AfiaXyels 


Causal 


-xplaixLl; ion of the Problems 



